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New Relations and Permanent Peace 


UBLIC opinion is a powerful agent in shaping our 

conduct and our business. Public opinion has judged 
coal and found it wanting. The “man on the street,” 
so often quoted, thinks there is something to the story 
that coal is controlled by a combine that boosts price, 
mistreats labor and rigs the supply to suit its fancy. 
Coal to the everyday consumer, to the householder or 
large industrial user is simply a matter of necessary 
expense, borne grudgingly. The press agents of coal 
have been men like Senator Calder, whose words of 
condemnation have carried the breadth of the land. 

Mr. McAdoo has told the country that the coal oper- 
ators make a thousand per cent profit in their business; 
Senator Calder has said that the coal men pass the 
cars around and add dollars and dollars to the price 
in the process; Herbert Hoover announces that the bitu- 
minous coal industry is the “worst functioning” of all 
large business; Dr. Garfield has recommended that there 
be some form of supervision of the industry; the public 
utilities tell the people that they must double their 
charges for light and trolley-car tickets because the 
coal man is getting all their money, and the railroads 
blame the increased cost of coal for a substantial part 
of their deficit. And there is a grain of truth in what 
every one of these has told the public. 

Throughout the years the men of the industry have 
been either complaining or explaining. Before the war 
they were complaining that they could not make a liv- 
ing wage for themselves and for their men and since 
the war they have been answering their critics with 
explanations—explanations that explain to those who 
want to listen to all the intricate details of labor costs, 
car shortages, marketing methods, investments and 
average returns, but explanations that interest not the 
layman because he is not educated up to balance sheets, 
subtle distinctions between contracts that are not con- 
tracts and reasons why he gets dirty coal and is told 
the cost cannot go down. 

Why is a man proud of his gasoline bill and ashamed 
of his coal bili? Why is it a mark of distinction to have 
a shiny six purring at the curb on a nice spring day 
and but a sign of cemmon thrift to have a pile of 
next winter’s coal on the sidewalk? What is it that has 
brought the average man to a state of mind where he 
willingly shivers and lets his guests shiver, as long as 
he has Persian rugs on the floor? Is there not some- 
thing wrong when coal is looked upon as a necessary 
expense and these other things as necessary luxuries? 
The manufacturers of asbestos are capitalizing the idea 
that coal is just an expense tha‘ should be eliminated 
as far as possible. Coal is something bought by the 
ton and dumped in the back yard. 

Coal is heat and heat is comfort; but who but the 
makers of radiators and furnaces for the parlor has 


ever attempted to popularize the comfort of heat? Why 
should those who produce and distribute anthracite be 
so indifferent to what people think of them and their 
product, unless they are content in their knowledge 
that there is no substitute for hard coal? And if they 
are not indifferent, what evidence is there of their con- 
cern? In the Middle West the best selling argument 
for the product of the largest distributor of bituminous 
coal for house use is that its product looks like anthra- 
cite. Two scuttles full of coal—‘who can pick the 
anthracite from our chestnut?” 

Coal is power. The mighty engine thundering over 
the rails, the giant liner plowing through the ocean 
waves, the shifting spindles of industry are propelled 
by the letting loose of the pent-up energy of coal. But 
who has ever made us visualize coal as the Atlas hold- 
ing up the world, or the Hercules performing the 
arduous tasks for man, or the fleet-winged Mercury 
carrying our messages across the continents and around 
the world? Coal is so necessary that it is commonplace; 
so essential that through its lack we stopped the United 
States for five “heatless days.” 

The coal, industry has been complaining and explain- 
ing because it is on the defensive. Public opinion is 
centered on just one thing about coal and that is the 
profit taken by the men who engage in its traffic. All 
the controversies in the halls of the Congress have 
waged around that theme and all the efforts of the coal 
industry have been to explain and justify their action 
in taking a profit. For every outrageous story about 
coal we have at hand a perfectly lucid explanation, sup- 
ported by uncontrovertible facts. We can disprove Mr. 
McAdoo’s fairy tale, we can find more honest men in 
the industry than Mr. Calder can scamps, we can show 
Mr. Hoover other industries as poorly managed as coal, 
we can tell Dr. Garfield that it is not fair to pick on 
coal alone of all the essential industries and we can 
show the public utilities and the railroads why coal 
must cost money, but we have not changed anyone’s 
ideas about what is the trouble with coal, 

The only time the coal industry ever went before the 
people of the nation with a story, it was to throw a 
scare into them. The “Buy Now” campaign of the 
National Coal Association in June, 1919, was fully 
warranted in the circumstances, was well conceived and 
has been amply justified by subsequent history. Not- 
withstanding, the association has been publicly accused 
and has had to defend itself against the charge of having 
undertaken that campaign from motives of profit. The 
success of that single attempt to influence public action 
was sufficiently clear to show what can be done in other 
directions. 

Irregularity of operation and inflated mine capacity 
are the chief causes of trouble to the bituminous coal 
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industry. Traced to its cause we find that irregular 
operation, high and low spots in production and prices, 
are responsible for the existence of too many mines. 
Irregular operation in turn is the result of irregular 
demand. In 1914 and in earlier years the coal oper- 
ators were the ones to suffer from this condition and 
they turned to Washington and sought from the Federal 
Government some form of relief. In the past few years 
it has been the consumer who has suffered, and he in 
turn has appealed to Washington. The weight of pub- 
lic opinion was against any form of combination in 
business or even co-operation under the protecting wing 
of the Federal Trade Commission in 1914, but the 
weight of public opinion is not so clearly set against 
some form of regulation of the coal man in the sup- 
posed interest of the consumer. And yet the remedy, if 
remedy there be, lies with the consumer of the coal, 
not with the coal man or with the government. No 
law that could be put on the statute books will make 
one buy coal, and some of the laws that have been pro- 
posed would have the opposite effect in such a time as 
this by lulling the consumer into a sense of false 
security. 

If furs can be sold to the people in the summer time 
and ice in the winter is there not something that can 
be done to move coal with less regard to season? We 
have heard much about developing a merchandising 
program for coal but Mr. Cushing in his Atlantic City 
address in December, 1920, told us that in two years he 
had only got so far as to consider whether or not 
there should be a simple, standard figure representing 
the jobber’s commission and whether or not that should 
by fifty cents! No suggestion of whether the compensa- 
tion should not vary with the service; just a question of 
the profit—a standard wage for every man with a union 
card. 

The winter campaign is closed; General Freling- 
huysen and General Calder on the one side and Genera! 
Coalman on the other, are digging in and gathering 
their respective forces for the spring drive. The cam- 
paign of last winter found the forces of coal on the 
defensive, without unified command and sadly in need 
of ammunition. Back of the other side is a strong 
public opinion that will produce a new leader, or better 
said, a follower, for every one that is lost or driven out. 
The better strategy would then appear to be to con- 
sider the public behind Congress. A change in the 
attitude of coal toward the public and in the relation 
of the public to coal is the surest way to permanent 
peace. 





Merchandising Replaces Transportation 
Saving 

UTTING a certification of quality on their coal 

equivalent to the guaranty of a steel producer on his 
product, shippers of coal produced in the New River 
Field of Virginia on the Virginian Ry. have subordi- 
nated individuality to the cause of uniform and perfect 
product. Few realize on the first reading of the state- 
ment by J. S. Burrows, consulting engineer on coal class- 
ification for the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange, Coal Age, 
March 17, page 509, that something altogether new in 
the classification of coal as a guaranty of product has 
been put over by this exchange. 

The original method of classifying and pooling coal at 
Tidewater had for its purpose the reduction of car de- 
tention—that is, the saving of transportation. Group- 
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ing the mines was simply a means of reducing the num. 
ber of “classifications” and was but an incidental though 
necessary step in the program. The new system of tide- 
water classification developed by the Sewalls Point Coal 
Exchange has for its purpose standardization of product 
and the absolute guaranty of quality. Under the orig- 
inal system, and it is a system yet in use by all ex- 
changes save that at Sewalls Point, the only guaranty 
offered the shipper is that the coal he gets in his boat 
comes from a certain list of mines. The exchanges have 
never told anyone what kind of coal is included in any 
given classification. During the war and last year it 
was not necessary in order to sell the coal to go into 
much detail with respect to whether or not it would 
burn. Conditions have changed. Consumers now are 
picking and choosing their coal, and there are now thase 
to whom it is not sufficient to quote pool 1, pool 9 or pool 
37, but who in addition require to know something about 
the quality of the coal. 

The new system of pooling is, rather than specify 
what mines will furnish the coal in a given pool, to say 
what the coal in that pool is. In other words, the new 
idea in pooling is based upon the merchandising of coal 
and not on the saving in transportation. Mr. Burrows 
comments on the “foresight of the group of coal oper- 
ators who, nine months ago, in the face of an unprece- 
dented demand and high prices, required that, regard- 
less of individual] consequences, their coal be classified 
on its merits as determined by test.” The machinery 
developed for protecting the integrity of the new 
Sewalls Point pools is such that the shipper from every 
mine on this railroad has not only been willing but 
anxious to avail himself of the exchange. The member- 
ship is 100 per cent; none can afford to stay out. 

The Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., operating at the 
ports of Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, and the 
new South Carolina exchange have called in the Bureau 
of Mines, as did the Sewalls Point Exchange, for assist- 
ance in sampling and testing the coal from the classified 
mines shipping into the different exchanges. The prob- 
lem of the Northern exchange, however similar in prin- 
ciple to that of the Virginia shippers, is infinitely more 
complicated in detail. There are about 1,800 mines 
classified for shipment into the pools at the three North- 
ern ports; the coals range from low through medium to 
high volatile, compared with one low-volatile coal at 
Sewalls point. Compared with one pier at which the 
Sewalls Point exchange has erected a large scale sam- 
pler the Northern shippers have five piers at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, in addition to half a dozen in New 
York Harbor. 

The praise that goes to the Virginia shippers is for 
pioneering, that to the Northern shippers for under- 
taking the bigger job. We trust that they will see it 
through. 





WHEN ABRAHAM LINCOLN was a young man he ran for 
the Legislature in Illinois, and was defeated. He next en- 
tered business, failed, and was seventeen years paying his 
debts. 

He was engaged to a beautiful woman—she died. 

Entering politics again, he ran for Congress, and was 
again defeated. 

He then tried to get an appointment in the U. S. Land 
Office, but failed. 

He became a candidate for the United States Senate, and 
was badly beaten. 

He ran for Vice-President and was once more defeated. 

When the coal market is dull, think of Lincoln. 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE 65 FT. CLEAR OF THE RIVER CARRIES BELT CONVEYOR BY WHICH COAL IS TRANSFERRED 


Belt Conveyor Transfers Coal Across River 


With Suspension Bridge as Support 


With the Mine on One Side of the River and the Railroad on 
the Other It Was Necessary to Move the Coal Across the Stream 
Without Interfering with Navigation—This Was Accomplished 
by Means of a Suspension Bridge Carrying a Belt Conveyor 


By R. W. SHUMWAy* 
Huntington, W. Va. 


fm\|F THE many installations completed in 
| the eastern Kentucky coal field during the 
|| last year, the plant of the Eureka Coal & 
Mining Co. located at Prestonsburg, on 
the Big Sandy Division of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R. and completed Feb. 1 of this 
year, is one of the most interesting. This 
firm has successfully developed a large 
tract of coal land lying on the opposite side of the river 
from the railroad, and has built a suspension bridge 
crossing the stream to support a belt conveyor, which 
carries coal from the tipple house to the screens and bin 
on the railroad siding. 

The plant was designed and built to handle without 
expansion of the bridge structure the whole tonnage 
that will be produced by the operating company from 
its present acreage and from any coal holdings that it 
may later acquire. Its capacity is 250 tons of mine run 
per hour, and this output the management expects to 
produce within two years. This will make this plant 
one of the larger producers in the field. 

A multiple-bucket aérial tramway was first considered 
for this property, on account of its lower installation 
cost, but this idea was abandoned in favor of a suspen- 
sion bridge carrying a belt conveyor, for such a ¢ombina- 
tion would afford a larger capacity and lower operating 
expense. 











Big SANDY AT PRESTONSBURG 209 FT. WIDE 


With the exception of the suspension bridze itself, 
which was designed by the Leschen Rope Co., the entire 
plant was planned and equipped with machinery by the 
Link Belt Co. of Chicago. The conditions which 
determined the selection of the system of conveyance 





*Constructing engineer. 


are, briefly, as follows: A coal bed lying on a level 
with the railroad but across the river from it, with 600 
ft. between the outcrop and the river bank. The river, 
the Big Sandy, is 200 ft. wide at this point, with steep 
banks about 40 ft. high. The railroad, at the center 
line of the bridge, is cut through a rock cliff, practically 
at the river’s edge, so that, between the railroad and 
the stream, but little room was available for trackage 
or tipple. 

As the road is now built, the coal from three mine 
openings in the Miller’s Creek bed is hauled by combina- 
tion trolley locomotives to a central tipple located near 
the river bank, where it is weighed and discharged by 
a Phillips cross-over dump, which delivers to a small 
bin. Thence it is fed over a reciprocating-plate feeder 
to a flight conveyor built at an inclination of 45 deg., 
which in turn discharges it over a lip screen to the belt 
conveyor. The flight conveyor is 101 ft. 6-in. from 
center to center with 23-in. pitch chains carrying 
15 x ys x 36 in. steel flights and having a capacity of 
250 tons per hour at a speed of 90 ft. per min. 


SCREENED SLACK USED AS BED FOR LUMP COAL 


The lip screen is introduced between the flight con- 
veyor and the belt, to screen out part of the slack coal. 
This falls directly onto the belt and forms a cushion for 
the lump coal, thus protecting the belt from undue 
abrasion. The belt is a 36-in. 6-ply rubber band, 
running at a speed of 250 ft. per min., over flat Uniroll 
idlers, having a slight flare at the ends. The belt lies 
practically level across the idler, yet does not show the 
usual tendency to spill coal over the sides. The tendency 
to spill which most belts show is as a rule prevented 
by the use of three- to five-roll troughing idlers. 

Mine-run coal is discharged at the railroad end of 
the belt and screened over a stationary lip screen, which 
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separates the coa! into slack and 4-in. lump. The lump 
goes directly to the railroad car, and the undersize is 
raised in a bucket elevator to a storage bin of 150-ton 
capacity, placed over the single loading track and about 


25 ft. to one side of the tipple. Should additional sizes 
be required, an additional track may later be built for 
loading lump coal. 

The belt conveyor is 80 ft. above low water level in the 
river, that clearance being demanded by the U. S. War 
War Department, which classes the Big Sandy at this 
point as a navigable steam. This height is demanded 
for the uncbstructed passage of boats. 


BELT CONVEYOR CARRIED BY SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


The span of the bridge is 250-ft. This length is 
carried by two latticed wood towers, one on each river 
bank, each tower being 65 ft. high from foundation to 
the center line of ropes. The entire bridge is suspended 
from two 2-in. galvanized-steel carrying cables, the rope 
stress in each cable being 110,000 lb. The cable anchor- 
ages are concrete blocks having a dead weight of over 
100 tons. 

The west anchorage is in the cliff back of the railroad 
and was especially difficult to install, as the sandrock 
was disturbed by fissure or “hill” seams at fairly 
frequent intervals. These extended to a thin coal bed 
some 15 ft. below the top of the anchorage. On this 
account it was thought advisable to extend the anchorage 
excavation beyond these seams until solid rock was 
reached, and bed the anchors at that point. To accom- 
plish this, a 5 x 14-ft. tunnel was driven 20 ft. into 
the hill, then the anchors were placed and practically 
the entire tunnel then filled with concrete. 

As this tunnel was 25 ft. above the railroad and the 
concrete mixer, it was expected that the placing of 
50 cu.yd. of concrete, without special facilities for 
doing the work, would prove to be a slow and expensive 
process. However, a small single-drum contractor’s 
hoist was available and accordingly a small rope was 
anchored above the opening and the concrete poured into 
a half barrel, which was then hoisted and tipped by 
hand into the tunnel, which fortunately was driven 
steeply downhill, to roughly correspond to the pitch of 
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the bridge-supporting cables. In this way 50 cu.yd. of 
concrete was placed at the rate of 10 cu.yd. per day, 
using a total labor force of ten men, which fed the 
mixer, wheeled and placed the material with one man at 
the hoist. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE FOOTINGS UNDER TOWERS 


The foundations of the bridge tower also were diff- 
cult to construct, as they were both placed directly at 
the river bank. This made it necessary to dig deep 
excavations on both sides of the river. On the mine side 
a sandy clay was found as a subsoil, which made an 
excellent foundation. Three concrete footings were used 
as tower bases. These were reinforced with 30-lb. rail 
placed at 2-ft. intervals, horizontally. Upon these foot- 
ings stone piers were constructed for the tower 
supports. 

On the railroad side of the river the site for the 
piers was found to be a loose, rock fill, being the waste 
from the original railroad-cut excavation. This was 
shot and quarried out until an area of sufficient size 
was made for a footing course 24 x 56 ft. over all. This 
area was then covered with a slab of concrete reinforced 
at 2-ft. intervals with 30-lb. steel rail. 

The tower piers were then built of concrete upon this 
base. This was all later covered with débris from the 
tipple-pier excavations. As completed the tower piers 
are quite substantial, containing nearly 400 cu.yd. of 
concrete for each tower. They can carry with safety 
several times the load that will be placed upon them. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


The bridge itself is a light frame structure suspended 
from the two carrying cables by { in. Earnst hanger 
rods placed on 5 ft. 6 in. centers. Oak stringers 6 x 10 
in. in dimensions are attached to the hanger rods and 
form the main bridge stringers. These support the 
girders of 6 x 10-in. oak, on which are placed 3 x 8-in. 
oak deck sills on 4-ft. centers. The lateral X-bracing 
is of 2 x 8-in. oak, bolted to the main stringers, while 
3 x 10-in. stringers are used for the belt idlers, which 
are placed in the center of the platform with a decking 
laid on either side. 











March 24, 1921 


The entire structure is covered with corrugated iron 
attached to ordinary balloon framing. Three j-in. steel- 
cable guy ropes are attached to each side of the bridge 
at the center and quarter points. These are provided 
with turnbuckles at the shore end. Sufficient tension 
js taken to maintain the bridge in a true position under 
all weather conditions. 

The bridge was designed for the following loads: 
Moving load on conveyor, 100 Ib. per sq.ft.; wind on 
pridge for lateral system, 30 lb. per sq.ft.; wind on 
pridge for tower uplift, 60 lb. per sq.ft.; snow load, 
25 Ib. per sq.ft.; dead load, 360 Ib. per sq.ft. The struc- 
ture when completed was found to be quite stable and 
rigid, with practically no deflection under load and but 
little lateral motion under the action of heavy winds. 


HARD TO DETERMINE CONSTRUCTION CAMBER 


After the carrying cables were erected some difficulty 
was encountered in determining the amount of camber 
to leave in the unstretched ropes, so that when the 
weight of the bridge and loaded belt was applied the 
stretch should be sufficient to allow the belt to assume a 
true horizontal position without sag. No data seemed 
to be available that would cover the conditions of an 
unloaded rope in this position, making allowance for 
sag in the rope between tower and terminals, slight 
kinks or waves in the cable due to its unstretched 
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condition, the flatness of the curve in the rope over the 
tower saddles arising from the same cause and finally 
the gradual stretch in the cable itself as the load was 
applied. The last item appeared to be the only one that 
could be calculated with any degree of certainty. As 
the bridge was erected in cold weather, the tempera- 
ture in summer would also affect the sag of the bridge. 

It was found impossible to determine these various 
factors and a camber of 12 in. was allowed in the 
unstretched ropes, on the assumption that this would be 
taken up under loading. Threaded U-bolts were used 
on both ends of the cables to take up any sag that might 
develop later. This allowance has proven to be fairly 
satisfactorv, as the bridge now is almost level, with but 
4 in. of sag, in an unloaded condition. When the belt 
is full of coal the sag apparently is not increased, as 
no additional deflection can be detected with an 
engineer’s level. This 4 in. deflection will be taken up 
later by screwing up the U-bolts at the end of the ropes 
and by threading up the hanger rods. 

The entire tipple structure is of oak and of standard 
construction. It is supported on concrete piers. The 
driving machinery for the feeder and flight conveyor is 
placed below ground in a 25 ft. excavation inclosed by 
36 in. stone walls. In this pit a small quantity of water 
gathers daily and a small pump connected to the eeder 
drive is provided for its removal. 





A New Non-Freezing Military Explosive and 
Its Application to Mining 


Extensive Government Tests Establish the Stability of the New 
Powder as Well as Its Great Rending Power--Shells Torn to 
Pieces and Warped by the Firing of One of Them Did Not 
Themselves Explode—-Powder Can Be Set Off Only by Detonation 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Department occurs the statement: “Thus was born 

the only distinctively new military explosive devel- 
oped in America or Europe during the world struggle.” 
This sentence refers to an explosive developed by the 
Pennsylvania Trojan Powder Co., of Allentown, Pa., 
and San Francisco, Cal., this explosive being known as 
Trojan powder. : 

Although this powder is new from the military stand- 
point, it was discovered previous to the war and has 
been used commercially for the past eight years. Be- 
fore we take up its value from the commercial stand- 
point, however, it might be well to see what it 
accomplished during the war and how the advantages 
that it then showed are applicable to commercial pur- 
suits. The information here set forth has been obtained 
not from the manufacturer but from reports of the 
government. 

This new explosive, which is highly economical in 
use, dispenses with glycerine, and the base of its manu- 
facture is not a fat from which glycerine may be derived 
but a product obtained from two of America’s greatest 
cereal crops, viz., corn and potatoes. The process of 
manufacture is, of course, secret. During the war 


[: ONE of the reports of the U. S. Army Ordnance 


7,244,569 defense hand grenades, 1,526,000 offense hand 
grenades, 9,921,533 rifle grenades and 813,073 3-in. 
trench mortar shells were loaded with this powder. 

Fragmentation and penetration tests, as conducted by 
the government, proved conclusively that better re- 
sults were obtained from this than from any of the 
other explosives used. This shows that a greater explo- 
sive force is inherent in this powder than in other 
high explosives. 


SHELLS TORN TO PIECES But Dip NoT EXPLODE 


As the next statement is little short of astonish- 
ing, it is quoted verbatim from page 34 of bulletin 
2,030 of the Army Ordnance Department: “It was 
required that the powder should be immune against 
an enemy shell that might be dropped upon an Amer- 
ican ammunition dump. In the test fifteen bombs in 
five boxes were buried 6 ft. under earth and one of 
the number was exploded by a fuse. The force of the 
explosion tore five of the remaining fourteen to pieces 
and warped three more, but none exploded. The re- 
sult was so remarkable that the experts insisted that 
these other bombs be fired in turn to see if they really 
contained powder. They were, and they did.” 
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This powder has been used by the Locust Mountain 
Coal Co. for about four years, and the following in- 
formation concerning it has been procured from this 
company. The powder cannot be fired by dropping the 
stick nor by shooting rifle bullets through the cases. 
It may, however, be fired when a detonator is placed 
in the stick and exploded. It is thus quite safe when 
properly handled and manipulated. 

No matter how cold the explosive may become there 
is no danger in warming it, for the simple reason that 
it does not freeze. Consequently this danger, always 
present with some of the older type of explosives, is 
entirely eliminated. The coal company above mentioned 
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While discussing this powder it might be well to men. 
tion some matters of interest connected with its use 
in quarries. This explosive is being employed with 
great success in limestone and cement-rock quarries 
where it is commonly fired in holes from 60 to 120 ft. 
in depth. Detonation is here accomplished by means 
of a kind of fuse known as “cordeau.” This detonat. 
ing fuse consists of a lead tube filled with an explo. 
sive substance. Tests have shown that if a length of 
17,500 ft. of it should be laid and one end fired by 
means of a detonator, the explosion would reach the 
opposite end in oné second. This represents a rate of 
explosive propagation of more than three miles per 




















Another View in the 
Same Pit 
This little electric shovel is 


digging blasted rock. The rend- 
ing effect obtained may be 
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is working. 











has had excellent opportunity to test this quality of 
the Trojan powder, as it has one of the largest open- 
pit strippings in the anthracite region and has used 
many carloads of the explosive in winter and summer. 

In the quotation above, taken from the government 
report, it was shown that one bomb could be exploded 
beside another without detonating ii. In other words, 
each stick has to be in almost actual contact with its 
neighbor in order to fire it, the jump gap being ex- 
tremely small. This fact greatly increases the safety 
with which it can be used in mining operations. 


GASES GIVEN OFF Do Not CAUSE HEADACHE 


The bad odors and fumes that follow the detonation 
of certain explosives keep men out of the working 
places for appreciable lengths of time, for if they re- 
turned to work they would soon become nauseated or 
acquire an intense headache. This causes a great loss 
of time and consequently a reduction in the output per 
man. The explosion of Trojan powder does not cause 
such fumes and consequent headaches. 
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Loading in Open Cut 


This view was taken in a large 
anthracite strip pit, where 
many tons of the new non- 
freezing explosive are used an- 
nually. 




















second, and this quality has been taken advantage of 
in firing these holes. 

When it is desired to fire a deep hole in quarry or 
surface blasting work, the first stick of Trojan powder 
lowered into the hole is attached to the extremity of a 
length of cordeau. The fuse thus reaches the bottom 
of the hole. The other sticks of explosive composing 
the charge are then placed in the hole, and a detonator 
is attached to the upper end of the cordeau fuse. This 
is fired by means of an electric battery. The explosion 
of the fuse, extending down the hole, detonates the 
sticks of explosive that it passes as well as the one into 
which it is inserted. This causes an almost instantane- 
ous explosion, or one much more rapid than would 
occur if the bottom stick were fired first and the re- 
mainder of the charge detonated from its explosion. 
This system of loading and firing by means of the 
cordeau is said to give much better results than can 
be obtained from the same amount of explosive fired 
in the ordinary manner. It is meeting with consid- 
erable use in many large quarries. 
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Provisions That Enable the Skip Hoist at 


Coal Mines to Give Maximum Service 


Where Skip Hoisting Is Employed the Bottom Layout Differs Radically 
from That Used with Cage Hoisting—Although Four Kinds of Dumps 
Are Available the Rotary Is the Variety Most Generally Installed 


By ANDREWS ALLEN AND JOHN A. GARCIA 
Chicago, Ml. 


the mine product should be dumped so as to pass 

in as direct a manner as possible from the cars 
into the skip, which accordingly must have a capacity 
that is some multiple of the capacity of the car used. 
Where cars are of moderate size and the shaft is not too 
deep, it is usually convenient and economical to use a 
skip that will hold two carloads of coal. With a two- 
car rotary dump, either one of two arrangements may 
be employed. In one the contents of both cars are 
thrown to each skip alternately; in the other each car 
dumps into a separate weigh pan or chute, the second 
dumping going on top of the first. This provides two 
carloads of coal for each skip, the operations being 
started with only a single dump in one of the two skips. 
The first arrangement is shown in Fig. 1 and the second 
in Fig. 2. Either of these plans eliminates the deep pit, 
reduces breakage, provides facilities for docking and 
for handling rock, and seems to meet admirably the 
conditions and requirements for coal mining. 

For dumping cars at shaft bottoms where skips are 
employed for hoisting four devices are used: the cross- 
over dump, the kick-back dump, the bottom-dumping 
car and the rotary dump. The first two types require 
cars with end gates, which are, of course, objectionable. 
Such dumps are inexpensive, require no power and are 
easily installed. The cross-over dump is rapid. Neither 
of thse dumps, however, can operate in multiple or 
handle coupled trips. 

The kick-back dump can be easily adapted to skip 
hoisting, one device of this kind being located in front 
of each shaft compartment. In this way skip hoisting 
may be installed in an existing mine without any radical 
reconstruction of the bottom. 

It should be noted that the mine bottom for skip 
hoisting runs at right angles to the bottom designed for 
cages. it seems that driving new entries is the only 
convenient and economical way of adapting an existing 
mine bottom to hoisting by skip. 


\ COAL mines where sized coal is to be loaded 


PLACE FOR RELIABLE BOTTOM-DUMPING CAR 


A thoroughly satisfactory bottom-dumping car has, 
as yet, not been designed, although many types of such 
cars are in operation. All require on the car itself 
mechanism the cost of which is great if not actually 
prohibitive. In addition, bottom-dumping cars lack 
solidity and strength. They sometimes dump unexpect- 
edly in the mine, causing wrecks; they spill more coal 
dust than cars with end gates; they are expensive to 
maintain, and frequently do not clean themselves read- 
ily, large lumps having a tendency to stick‘in them 





*Second and concluding portion of a paper entitled ‘‘Skip Hoist 
for Coal Mining,” presented before the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, New York, Feb. 16, 1921. 


unless an extra-wide track gage is employed. If a 
satisfactory and economical bottom-dumping car should 
be developed, trips could be emptied without uncoupling 
or even without stopping. As a consequence the bottom 
layout could be correspondingly simplified. 

Neither the cross-over dump nor the bottom-dumping 
car is adapted to installations where the coal is dis- 
charged directly from the car into the skip, and the 
kick-back dump is too slow or a mine having a large 
capacity. 

The rotary dump combines every advantage of the 
types mentioned, except the ability to discharge a mov- 
ing trip, which can be done only with the bottom-dump- 
ing car. It is capable of dumping with a minimum of 
breakage and is extremely rapid. It will handle solid- 
end cars in multiple or without uncoupling. It is 
rugged, simple, and free from operating troubles. Ro- 
tary dumps are used almost universally in England, 
where they are operated either by gravity or power or 
a combination of both. 


GRAVITY VERSUS POWER ROTARY DUMPS 


The best gravity dumper is of the multiple compart- 
ment type. This is an excellent arrangement for small 
cars but it is not well adapted to an installation at a 
mine bottom on account of its large diameter and be- 
cause it will not handle cars-without uncoupling. The 
Hansen & Hayes gravity dump is rapid but difficult to 
handle and hard on the coal. The new gravity dumper, 
controlled by gears and a powerful hand wheel, seems 
to afford perfect control and for light cars of small 
capacity should give excellent service. 

For cars of large capacity power dumpers are almost 
universally employed. Motor-operated dumps make a 
complete revolution; the reversing type, actuated by air 
or steam, revolves through 135 deg. to rest and then 
returns to its original position. The motor-operated 
design requires a large motor to take care of the peak 
load encountered in rapid operation. The stop at the 
end of a revolution is not absolutely positive, as it de- 
pends on a latch. These dumps are capable of handling 
eight to ten cars per minute and may be operated by 
either spur or friction gears from the motor. 

The reversing type of dump is actuated by cable and 
air cylinder. Speed of operation is obtained with a com- 
paratively low power consumption, as the air cylinder 
takes the peak of the load. A single dump of this type 
will handle up to seven cars per minute singly, or five 
cars per minute in trips. A two-car dump will handle 
from six to eight cars in trips and from eight to ten in 
pairs. 

The Wood dump is operated by two single-acting air 
cylinders with tail-rope connection. These cylinders 
usually are set horizontaliy and fitted with equalized 
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FIG. 1. LOADING STATION, KATHLEEN MINE, UNION COLLIERY CO., DOWELL, JACKSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
Here, owing to the natural grade of the bottom, gravity With a retarding feeder conveyor is employed. Three men 


are needed, one to control the trip and operate the dump, one to weigh coal and one to pull checks an 
cut the trips below the dump into the required number of cars. 


cables running to both ends of the dumping cage. The 
cylinders are operated by a four-way valve so arranged 
that one cylinder is filled with high-pressure air from 
the tank while the other exhausts into the atmosphere. 
When the valve is set near the cylinders and is suffi- 
ciently delicate in operation it is possible for a skillful 
operator to dump rapidly and with perfect control at 
all times. 

He can cushion the dump so that it can hardly be 
heard when it strikes the stops, or he can give a blow 
when necessary to dislodge wet coal or rock. This type 
of machine handles the coal easily and without break- 
age. The cage is provided with a shield on the dumping 
side which delivers the coal to the chute without drop. 
The two-car rotary dumper of this type is now made 
with roller supports at the ends only, thus eliminating 
the expense of intermediate supports with their attend- 
ant, uneven wear and the necessity for adjustment of 
the wheels. 

Where the skip contains three or more carloads and 
the bottom is laid out according to the system shown in 
Fig. 1, it is necessary to use a dump handling the num- 
ber of cars corresponding to the skip capacity. Where 
the system shown in Fig. 2 is used, however, there is no 
change in arrangement and it is necessary only to pro- 
vide a weigh pan of sufficient capacity and to arrange 
the scales for multiple weighing of the requisite number 
of cars. 


COAL WEIGHED IN CAR OR IN WEIGH BASKETS 


In most mining fields the coal is paid for by weight. 
Even where this system is not in use the tendency is to 
adopt it because it encourages the full loading of cars. 
The coal can be weighed on platform scales or in weigh 
baskets. The platform scale is the most usual arrange- 
ment, and in some respects is the simplest. The prin- 
cipal objection to the platform scale is the variation in 
the tare weight. Few mines, even new ones, have cars 
exactly uniform in weight or capacity. In the type of 
bottom shown in Fig. 1, arranged for a two-car dump, 
there should be two scales so spaced that two cars can 
be weighed while two are being dumped. 





In the Kathleen mine of the Union Colliery Co. the 
trips are handled through the dump, without uncoupling, 
two scales being used. These are on a level grade and 
cager dogs are set above and below the scale, so that 
the couplings over the scale platform are slack. This 
method is thoroughly satisfactory but requires much 
mechanism and a long bottom. This can be avoided if 
weigh baskets are placed under the rotary dump. The 
weigh-basket arrangement shown in Fig. 2 is more 
elastic, simplifies the handling of cars, and will take 
care of three or four cars to the skip. The baskets are 
designed to stop the coal on a well-rounded surface and 
give an easy discharge without breakage. Though 
their use entails one additional handling of the coal, the 
resultant degradation is negligible. 

Where two-car rotary dumps are used with a two-car 
skip the weigh basket is designed to hold two carloads 
of coal, each dump being weighed separately by means 
of a sliding dial scale or tare beam. The dumping does 
not have to register exactly with the hoisting cycle, as 
is the case where the other system is employed. The 
movement of the trip is controlled by one man, who also 
operates the rotary dump. One man weighs the coal 
and dumps the weigh pan. The safety gate automatic- 
ally opens and closes with the skip. 


SAFETY GATE KEEPS COAL FROM SPILLAGE 


In Figs. 1 and 2 the sump is guarded by a safety 
gate, which is opened by the skip and closed by a coun- 
terweight when the skip ascends. It is not the in- 
tention that coal shall be dumped against this gate 
at times when the skip is not in the loading position. 
The gate, however, is in place should a dump acci- 
dentally be made, and can be used, in the weigh-pan 
design, to hold rock while coal is being placed in the 
weigh baskets. The safety gate also catches lumps of 
coal that are retarded in the chute and thus enables 
the operator to bell the skip away more quickly than 
would be possible without it. 

In operation the cars or the weigh pans are dumped 
when the skip is approaching the bottom at such a time 
as v-*") theoretically bring the coal to the skip as soon 
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as it lands. This is the most rapid operation possible, 
as the skip is then loaded in less time than when the 
coal starts from rest, as is the case when a measuring 
hopper is used or when the coal is loaded into the skip 
direct from a bin. 

The safety gate shown in Fig. 1 has a spring catch 
with which the skip comes into contact, so that the gate 
floats down from the skip and opens the chute with 
little impact. A curved lip on the chute makes contact 
with the skip and prevents spillage. Fig. 2 shows a 
design that is better adapted for resisting the impact 
of coal and rock in case such materials are dumped 
against it. This type of gate is operated by a sword- 
arm lever, which is engaged by the operating roller on 
the skip. Its motion is conveniently adjustable and the 
lip projecting from the gate follows the skip down and 
gives a perfect discharge without any possibility of 
spillage. 


RocK CAN BE HANDLED IN THE COAL SKIP 


A moderate amount of rock can be handled at the 
skip shaft with either design, provided the hoisting 
capacity of the plant is proportioned for the rock in 
addition to the coal. This also necessitates a certain 
percentage of single-car hoists. The loss of hoisting 
capacity arising from the handling of rock without an 
auxiliary installation varies in the designs shown. In 
the case illustrated in Fig. 1 the worst possible com- 
bination of coal and rock is encountered when single 
ears of rock are interspersed with single cars of coal. 
In this case 5 per cent of rock will require 10 per cent 
additional hoisting capacity, compared with the coal. 
Where the rock cars in a trip are in pairs, between 
pairs of coal cars, a net increase in hoisting capacity of 
only 5 per cent is necessary. 

In the case of the second design, or that shown in Fig. 
2, the weigh pan would be left open when rock is 
hoisted, so that this material might pass down against 
the safety gate. The worst arrangement of rock and 
coal would then occur when two cars of rock were alter- 
nated with two cars of coal, as this would require single 
hoisting of both coal and rock with the same loss of 
capacity that would occur in the other case. Where 
single rock cars are placed between single cars of coal 
cr the cars of rock are placed all together in a trip there 
will be no loss in hoisting capacity. 


Rock CARS CAN BE SEGREGATED BY FEEDER 


In this design the bottom is level and a reversing 
power-operated feeder is used for handling the trips. 
It is, therefore, possible to consolidate the isolated cars 
of rock or coal without loss of hoisting capacity, when 
they are within three cars of each other, by running the 
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FIG. 2. BOTTOM OF SHAFT, ROSITA MINE, ROSITA, COAHUILA MEXICO, COMPANIA CARBONI- 
FERA DE SABINAS, S.A., AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
At this plant the bottom is level over the feeder, but down grade beyond the rotary dump on 
the track over which the empty cars travel. Note that the coal is weighed in a 6-ton 
weigh pan. The coal will be used largely for coking purposes, 
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cars through the dump without discharging and return- 
ing them so as to select the rock or coal cars and dump 
them as desired. Where isolated cars of rock occur in 
the trip, it is necessary to discharge them singly, but 
the reversing feeder avoids the necessity of dumping 
single cars of coal when the rock and coal cars are nct 
placed in correct relation in the trip. The dumper can 
casily take care of such problems, so that the actual 
number of single-car hoists will be few. The process 
can be greatly simplified by a little care in making up 
the trips on the partings. 

Where large quantities of rock are to be handled or 
where the rock will not flow in a chute it must be hoisted 
at the auxiliary shaft, which is the only way in which 
a maximum coal-hoisting tonnage can be attained. If 
an auxiliary rock bin is built under the dump, with 
mechanical means for feeding the rock to the skip, single 
hoists of rock will not be necessary but the amount of 
coal handled will be decreased by the amount of rock 
hoisted. 

In every case the proper handling of rock requires 
careful investigation. This problem, however, perhaps 
is easier of solution in a skip-hoisting than in a cage- 
hoisting plant, both on account of the greatly increased 
capacity of the skips and because there are always two 
ways of getting out the rock. 

Docking facilities can be arranged by placing a special 
docking table in the tipple, onto which the contents of 
a single car may be hoisted and dumped through a fly - 
gate in the chute. 
This table and the fly 
gate should be in 
charge of the dock 
boss, who can operate 
the gate and start and 
stop the conveyor at 
will, so that each car 
of coal sent for in- 
spection may be thor- 
oughly examined and 
the docked materials 
removed and _ identi- 
fied. In practice a 
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an arrangement in the 
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The contents of a single car are hoisted and dumped through a2 
fiy gate in the chute. A picking table gives ample opportunity 
for inspection and raises the coal high enough for its delivery 
by a chute to the shaker screen which takes care of the unin- 
spected skiploads. 


will not be disturbed or delayed in the slightest degree. 
The foregoing for the most part assumes that the 
cars are handled in trips without uncoupling, which 
method has proved successful. The labor of uncoupling 
cars and handling them singly or in pairs is not only 
expensive but dangerous. Furthermore, the ordinary 
handling of uncoupled cars through a dump or in a cage- 
hoisting mine is destructive to the cars as well as to 
the dump or cage and its mechanism. The only advan- 
tages of uncoupling are slightly greater elasticity of 
arrangement and a little higher speed in dumping. 


SWIVELING HITCHINGS VERSUS SWIVEL DRAWBARS 


When cars are discharged without uncoupling, it is 
necessary to use some form of swivel hitching or draw- 
bar. For a reversing rotary dump a three-link hitching 
properly designed will swivel through the necessary 135 
deg., without sufficient loss in length to cause trouble. 
Swivel hitchings give good results for small cars and 
short trips, but when the swivel pin is large—say over 
1i in. in diameter—the hitching becomes cumbersome 
and heavy. For large cars, either a swivel drawbar 
or a three-link hitching must be used. The spring and 
swivel drawhead shown in Fig. 4 has given excellent 
results and combines a spring both for tension and 
compressién with a rugged and inexpensive swivel. The 
spring drawhead has special advantages where cars are 
dumped in trips, as the motion of the trip is effectively 
cushioned both in starting and stopping and the load 
is handled much more easily by the feeder. 

The best arrangement at the foot of the shaft con- 
sists of a level bottom through the cage room and over 
the dump, but with a grade beyond the dump of about 
1_per cent or less. The trips are then propelled through 
the dump, stopped and held in dumping position by a 
chain feeder operated by motor and brake set in the 
eenter of the track as shown in Fig. 2. This feed 
is reversible and the trip can be moved as desired, 
the cars stopped and accurately spotted by one man 
with the aid of no other mechanism. The grade of 
1 per cent on the empty side keeps all couplings below 
the feeder in tension, so that, in dumping, the pins do 
not fall out and the cars are accurately spaced. 

Where platform scales are used or where gravity 
is relied upon for moving the cars, cager dogs must 
be installed above and below the scale, and frequently 
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below the dump. These dogs give slack couplings over 
the scale, as shown in Fig. 1, and a slack coupling 
below the dump where the trips can be cut apart. 

Gravity operation of trips without uncoupling should 
never be attempted except with some kind of mechan- 
ical control. Where a two-car dumper is used, the trip 
must start from rest and run from 18 to 25 ft. into 
the dogs. A sufficient grade to assure prompt starting 
and reliable operation will give the cars an excessive 
speed when they enter the dogs on the dump. At the 
Kathleen mine (see Fig. 1), where, on account of the 
natural grade of the bottom, gravity operation was 
used, a retarding chain feeder was employed, similar 
to the power-operated feeder except that it was 
equipped with an air-controlled brake. This brake is 
applied after the trip gets under way and reduces the 
speed so that the trip lands in the cager dogs without 
excessive impact. Car retarders of the Fairmont type 
also have been used successfully for this purpose. 

A power-operated feeder cannot be safely used with 
cager horns, unless such horns are mechanically inter- 
locked. Successful plants have been constructed in 
this way, but they are quite complicated. Where the 
platform scales are omitted and the coal is weighed in 
baskets, the cager dogs are not necessary and the re- 
versing feeder offers the most economical and effective 
means of handling the trips. 

With continuous-trip operation it is possible to 
handle the bottom with three men—one to control the 
trips and operate the dump, one to weigh the coal, and 
one to pull checks and cut the trips below the dump 
into the required number of cars. The switches can be 
handled by this man or, in a large mine, by a special 
trip dispatcher. Where the trips must be uncoupled, 
at least two more men are necessary for this operation 
and for coupling up on the empty track. In a large 
cage-hoisting shaft mine, even with automatic cagers, 
at least two or three men are required at the bottom 
to couple and uncouple the cars; the weighman and 
check puller are located at the top. 

Where the trips are uncoupled and a rotary dump is 
used, horns must be placed on the dump to hold the 
cars in proper position and some means must be pro- 
vided for preventing the coupling pins from falling 
out. The impact of the cars against the dogs in the 
dump is destructive to the dump mechanism. 


AUXILIARY HOIST SHAFT ESSENTIAL AT BIG MINE 


In a large mine an auxiliary hoisting shaft is neces- 
sary, especially with a skip installation. This shaft 
should be equipped with a small tipple, which can be 
used for handling coal during development and for 
hoisting whatever the main shaft cannot well handle. 

In most cases a single counterweighted cage will be 
sufficient. This cage should be large enough to handle 
the mine equipment and to lower the men rapidly into 
the mine. It may be double decked, the upper deck 
being designed for cars and the lower for men only. 

It may be noted that the use of solid-end cars 
in the rotary dump makes it impossible to use a self- 
dumping cage of the ordinary type at the auxiliary 
shaft. Formerly it was necessary to take the cars off 
the cage at the tipple landing and dump them singly 
in a rotary dump, or discharge them at the bottom into 
an auxiliary skip having a platform deck for the accom- 
modation of men and material. 

The overturning type of self-dumping cage has solved 
the problem of dumping at the auxiliary tipple. The 
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cage is a simple platform pivoted 3 ft. 44 in. off center, 
the motion of the tilting platform being controlled by 
overhead rollers traveling in curved guides of large 
radius. Wheels pivoted on the tipple structure, over 
which the edge of the cage rolls when the rollers on 
the cage leave the circle guides, greatly shorten the 
dumping cycle and retain a large proportion of load 
on the cable, thus obtaining an easy dumping cycle 
under perfect control and a quick return of the cag 
into the shaft. . 


CYCLE OF A SELF-DUMPING SOLID-CAR CAGE 


The dumping cycle is arranged so that the edge of 
the car projects over the dumping plate just before 
the angle is reached at which the coal commences to 
flow from the car. As the dumping cycle progresses, 
the car turns over above the dumping plate with little 
drop until the coal is about two-thirds discharged, when 
the car rises and commences to draw back into the 
shaft. It is therefore necessary to provide a spill gate. 
The latest design of spill gate has a pantograph exten- 
sion, which catches all spillage from the cage platform 
as well as from the car. 

This spill gate is operated by a lever on the tipple 
which is engaged by angle guides on the bale of the 
cage. The gate is drawn back and nested under the 
dumping chute by means of its own weight aided by 
the counterweight. 

The cars are retained on the cage by keepers similar 
to those employed in an ordinary self-dumping cage. 
Where brakes are not used a shelf engagement is pro- 
vided over the wheels, in addition to dogs that engage 
either the wheels or lugs on the car. The latest de- 
signs of this cage have keepers of the Lepley type, 
which go partly around both wheels and hold them 
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secure against the possibility of sliding and overturning. 
Objection is sometimes made to placing dumping 
equipment at the bottom of a downcast main shaft on 
the ground that the dust produced may be carried into 
the main haulageways. This objection may be over- 
come by making the hoist compartment of the auxiliary 
shaft the downcast and the air compartment the upcast, 
thus placing the main shaft on practically dead air. 
The opening connecting the dump to the shaft can be 
entirely sealed off, except for the chutes, which are open 
only while the skip is loading. It also may be possible 
or advantageous to provide a separate airshaft, possibly 
of circular form, in which case the auxiliary hoisting 
shaft will be downcast and the main shaft, as before, 
will be on dead air. 


CONSIDER CARS IN LOCATING AUXILIARY SHAFT 


It is desirable in arranging the mine bottom for 
either a skip or cage hoist to locate the auxiliary shaft 
so that cars may be readily shunted from trips and 
sent to the secondary hoist without serious interrup- 
tion to main operations. This auxiliary shaft should 
also be located with full consideration for getting cars, 
mining machines, material and men to and from the 
main workings. The mine motor pits and repair shop, 
if any, are located where the haulage motors, crippled 
machines and cars may be readily shunted from the 
main haulage roads. They should also be convenient 
to the auxiliary hoisting shaft. 

As in cage hoisting, the entries leading to the shaft 
may be arranged in many different ways. Numerous 
efforts have been made to adapt the revolving dump 
and skips to existing cage hoists but as far as I know 
no entirely satisfactory solution of this problem has 
as yet been worked out. 
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What Constituents in Ash Cause It to Fuse 


Amount of Volatile Matter in Coal Not Important to Purchaser if He Gets 
Thermal Value—Silica in Quantity Gives High Fusion Temperature—Iron 
and Sulphur Lower Fusing Point—-Temperature Should Exceed 2,450 Deg. F. 


By G. A. DE GRAAF* 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


for many years that the specifications under which 

they have been purchasing their fuel need modifi- 
cation and should beso changed as to meet the demands 
of boiler-operating practice. Most existing specifications 
are illogical. They fully cover items that are of little 
value, while other considerations of greater importance 
are entirely neglected. 

Market conditions have recently been such that buying 
under specification is not possible. The time is not 
far distant, however, when consumers once more can 
select the coal they need to suit their particular pur- 
pose and equipment and buy it according to specifica- 
tions. 

If one examines the specifications ordinarily em- 
ployed he will find that the following terms usually are 
mentioned: (a) Moisture, (b) volatile matter, (c) 
fixed carbon, (d) ash, (e) sulphur, (f) heating value, 
(g) fusing temperature of ash, (h) clinkering of ash. 

The following table gives the proximate analysis (air- 
dried basis) of fifteen coal samples of which the ash was 
analyzed and its fusing temperature determined. The 
coal was of poor quality and not purchased under con- 
tract, but in the open market. The contract called for 
22 per cent volatile matter, 8.50 per cent ash and 
14,200 B.t.u. 


TABLE I. ANALYSES OF FIFTEEN AIR-DRIED COAL SAMPLES, 
WITH THEIR HEAT VALUES 


| ARGE consumers of bituminous coal have realized 


Moisture Volatile Fixed Heat 
poet at 4 Cc. “y= —. Am, 4 a, a ea 
ample perCent per Cent per Cent per Cen per Cen -t.u. 
At 0.47 20.21 62.62 16.70 3.51 12,887 
B* 0.50 20.03 65.35 14.12 3.23 13,217 
C* 0.41 19.24 64.11 16.24 1.78 12,439 
D* 0.61 19.56 61.67 * 18.16 3.22 12,262 
E* 0.42 18.95 62.76 17.87 3.67 12,421 
Ft 1.05 27.65 56.72 14.58 0.55 12,439 
G 0.99 28.70 53.93 16.38 0.78 12,260 
H 0.10 29.72 56.99 13.19 0.88 12,774 
I 0.56 26.42 58.24 14.78 0.91 12,987 
J 0.37 28.90 55.15 15.68 0.85 12,403 
K 0.46 35.04 50.84 13.66 1.46 12,756 
L 0.29 27.47 60.08 12.16 1.01 13,300 
Mt 0.90 25.38 59.71 14.01 1,54 12,554 
Nt 0.77 23.15 57.14 18.94 1.21 12,002 
oO 0.84 15.55 66.51 17.10 1.89 12,264 
* Samples A, B, C, D and E were each taken from one of five hatches of a barge. 
+ Samples F, G and H were each taken from one of the three hatches of a barge. 


t Samples M and N were taken from the same storage pile. 





STANDARD SEGER AND ASH-TEST CONES 


The grooved block in the foreground is used for making the 
paper envelopes in which the ground ash is formed into cones. 


Three of the envelopes can be seen pig hy their mouths 
pointed toward the reader. One is still on the forming block. 





*Chemist, Public Service Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 


Almost without exception the purchaser will give 
great weight to the percentage of volatile matter and 
sulphur. The volatile matter as given in a proximate 
analysis, however, can determine only the general nature 
of the coal. It does not reveal anything about its burn- 
ing qualities or heat content. 


Wuy Low SULPHUR HAS BEEN SPECIFIED 


It was once generally believed, and many still give 
credence to the idea, that sulphur in coal is deleterious, 
for three reasons: (1) Because of the sulphur dioxide 
formed during the combustion of the coal; (2) because 
of its relation to clinkering; (3) because of its being the 
probable cause of spontaneous combustion. 

It is said that the sulphur dioxide in the flue gases’ 
upon cooling unites with water, forming sulphurous 
acid, and both the sulphur dioxide and the sulphurous 
acid, which may have been further oxidized to sulphuric 
acid, corrode the metallic parts exposed to them. A 
corrosive action, however, can take place only after 
sufficient cooling, hence corrosion of boiler tubes, etc., 
is scarcely possible under operating conditions. 

Sulphur occurs in coal largely as iron pyrite (Fe §,), 
as organic sulphur combined with carbon or with carbon 
and hydrogen, as free sulphur and as sulphates of iron, 
alumina and calcium; the sulphates usually are found 
only in weathered coal. Pyrite and other mineral mat- 
ter containing sulphur, either free or combined in the 
form of sulphates, may be scattered throughout the coal 
either in large lumps or in a finely-divided state. Free 
sulphur usually is present in extremely small amounts, 
as is also organic sulphur.* 


COMPLETELY BURNED PYRITE WILL NoT FUSE 


When pyrite is burned with the coal in the fuel-bed, 
iron oxide is formed, which by itself would not produce 
clinkers. Besides other mineral constituents, the ash 
contains silica and silicates. When this iron oxide is 
exposed to high temperatures in the presence of these 
substances, easily fusible silicates, or clinkers, may be 
produced. If the temperature be high, the fusion will 
be greatly facilitated. 

The temperature of the grate and of the fuel-bed near 
the grate determines whether a certain coal will form 
troublesome clinker or no clinker at all. The grate and 
that part of the ash-bed near it consequently should be 
kept at as low a temperature as possible during opera- 
tion. Pyrite upon heating gives off nearly half of its 
sulphur, leaving ferrous sulphide, which fuses at a red 
heat. 

As said before, the coal may contain pyrite in lumps 
or in small particles. In this case, if the lumps are of 
appreciable size, they may fuse before they are com- 
pletely burned and start the formation of clinkers, thus 
hindering the combustion of the coal. Of course, if, 





*The latter statement is hardly true of, at least, some coals.— 
EDITOR. 
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on the other hand, the pyrite and siliceous matter are 
scattered throughout the fuel in a finely divided state, 
clinkering may not occur at all. Moreover there is no 
possibility that organic sulphur will form clinker. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that although high- 
sulphur may increase the possibility of clinker forma- 
tion, it is not a definite indication that clinkers will be 
produced, as the action depends upon the form in which 
the sulphur is present. For the reasons stated above 
many coals high in sulphur burn without the formation 
of clinkers. 

Other constituents that must be taken into considera- 
tion because they are of importance are moisture, ash 
content and heating value. In the language of analysis, 
the term moisture usually is applied to that part of the 
water which is given off by the coal upon subjecting 
a finely-pulverized sample for one hour to a temperature 
a little above 212 deg. F. In general, the moisture thus 
indicated as existing in coal is lower than that actually 
contained because during the process of grinding, for 
instance, the sample gives up a portion of the water it 
contains. 

On the other hand, all the water that the coal holds 
cannot be expelled in this manner. The mineral con- 
stituents of the ash retain water that can be removed 
only by combustion of the coal or upon heating it to a 
high degree. This latter moisture must be looked upon, 
however, as forming part of the coal and should not be 
included with that mentioned in the specifications. 

Water taken up by the coal as a result of weather 
conditions—rain or snow—usually is termed superficial 
moisture. This superficial moisture can be removed by 
air drying or by exposing the coal to a moderate tem- 
perature, as is done in the laboratory before a sample 
is analyzed. 


LUMP COAL AIR DRIES SLOWER THAN SLACK 


Slack coal usually contains more moisture than lump, 
and the water which it holds, either inherent or super- 
ficial, is given off readily. Lump coal, on the contrary, 
is slow in giving off its moisture and lumps apparently 
dry may contain a high percentage of water. Hence it 
is important that the specifications cover this factor and 
name a fair percentage as a limit, based upon the 
region where the coal is mined, weather conditions, etc. 
To pay for water at the same price as for coal is not 
economical. It takes heat to remove the water which 
the coal may hold, and this heat could be utilized to 
raise steam if it were radiated to the boiler. 

Ash is that part of the coal that is left after com- 
plete combustion of the burnable content; it is inert 
mineral matter consisting of silica, iron oxide, alumina, 
calcium sulphate, calcium oxide, magnesia, potassium, 
and sodium oxides. If its color is red it indicates that 
it contains much iron and that clinker trouble may be 
expected; if its color is grayish white it usually will 
be found to be high in siliceous matter and probably 
will not form clinkers. 

The amount of ash in coal depends entirely upon the 
inherent nature of the material and upon the prepara- 
tion administered before shipment. Clean coal may 
contain as little as 4 or 5 per cent of ash or even less, 
while dirty coal may have as much as 80 per cent. 

As the ash content increases the heating value will 
decrease, hence the amount of incombustible in the coal 
must affect the price the purchaser is justified in paying. 
Usually he will lower the price per ton a certain amount 
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INTERIOR OF OVEN, SHOWING POSITION OF CONE 
The’cone is placed on its side so that the observer can readily 


note. when it begins to droop over. With the optical pyrometer 


the intensity of the oe developed by the incandescence of the 
cone is compared with an electric light of measured strength, 
thus determining the temperature. The cone is put far enough 
back to receive the unmitigated heat of the oven. 


for each per cent of ash found upon analysis in excess 
of the content permitted by the specifications. 

The purchaser must bear in mind that the more refuse 
in the coal the more fuel must be fired; that the fuel 
bed naturally becomes heavier and heavier during opera- 
tion; that this shuts off the draft, retarding combustion 
of fresh coal. Furthermore, keeping hot a thick layer 
of ash results in burning of the grates and boiler set- 
tings, as well as in the radiation of less heat to the 
boiler. The fires have to be cleaned oftener, meaning a 
waste of fuel and extra labor for removing the ash. 

The heating value of coal is determined in an appar- 
atus called a calorimeter, designed for that purpose. 
This heat content is expressed either in calories or in 
British thermal units. It represents when expressed in 
the latter nomenclature the number of pounds of water 
that can be raised one degree Fahrenheit by the com- 
bustion of one pound of coal. 

The heating value of coal-is governed by many factors, 
although it can be accurately calculated from its ulti- 
mate analysis. Ash, moisture, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen and sulphur control it. 


SPECIFICATIONS OFTEN OMIT ESSENTIALS 


Items hitherto not prominently mentioned in coal 
specifications but which nevertheless are of great im- 
portance are burning qualities, such as caking, non- 
caking, free-burning, etc.; clinkering properties and 
fusing temperature of the ash. 


TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF THE ASH OF THE FIFTEEN COAL 
SAMPLES INCLUDED IN TABLE I 
Sam- Moisture SiO2 FeO; AlkOs CaSce CaO MgO K20 
ple 105°C., er r er a er er NaO 
No. per Cent ent ent ent ent ent ent perCent 
A* 0.48 49.44 41.64 0.80 4.90 1.42 0.36 0.96 
B* 0.80 49.28 44.12 0.28 3.88 1.72 .24 oabete 
c* 0.84 67.52 26.76 1.72 1.70 2.82 0.36 i 
D* 0.64 63.12 31.88 3.08 0.68 3.08 0.12 eats 
E* 0.44 57.24 37.24 1.88 2.52 0.88 1.00 glue 
Ft 0.44 74.16 18.48 1.36 1.16 0.40 2.20 1.85 
G 0.60 71.00 20.92 3.60 2.18 0.90 0.88 nee. 
H 0.64 68.24 21.52 5.32 1.77 1.59 0.56 1.36 
ji 0.48 81.24 13.80 3.08 ale 0.96 0.52 eae 
0.60 73.12 19.36 3.04 0.48 0.68 0.48 2.14 
K 0.40 70.20 22.96 3.28 0.88 0.96 0.56 0.76 
0.60 71.84 23.24 2.52 0.48 0.16 0.44 0.75 
Mt 1.04 74.68 23.72 2.28 1.77 0.75 0.36 as 
Nf 0.44 76.04 17.64 3.68 1.08 0.40 0.36 0.26 
0.60 79.88 13.64 0.96 1.97 0.55 0.32 2.28 
. * Samples A, B, C, D and E were each taken from one of five hatches of a 
arge. 
{ gampies F, G and H were each taken from one of the three hatches of a barge. 
Samples M and N were taken from the same storage pile. 


The burning qualities should be studied by men thor- 
oughly familiar with boiler-operating practice. The 











PHYSICIST DETERMINING OVEN HEAT 
The Wanner optical pyrometer measures temperatures from 
840 deg. to 7,000 deg. C. The observations are taken through the 


open oven door. An asbestos screen protects the observer from 


radiant heat. 


fusibility of the ash is largely controlled by its chemical 
composition and by the distribution throughout the 
coal of the mineral matter forming it. From the an- 
alysis of the ash of fifteen coals made by myself one 
will observe that the chemical composition even in the 
same shipment of coal varies markedly. 

The ash analyzed was a thorough mixture of the 
residue left after combustion of a well-mixed sample of 
coal. It does not represent the chemical composition 
of the ash throughout all parts of the fuel bed because 
of the fact that the mineral constituents may be there 
scattered either in lumps or in a finely-divided state. 
From the analysis we may be able to draw some conclu- 
sions as to the possible formation of clinkers or fusi- 
bility of the ash, but, for reasons just given and because 
of some other considerations, we cannot deduce from 
the chemical composition anything definite. 


COMPLEXITY OF ASH MAKES PREJUDGMENT HARD 


If ash were not such a complex mixture it would not 
be difficult to draw conclusions. If it were a mixture 
of only silica, iron and aluminum oxides, for instance, 
we could make definite statements as to its fusibility and 
clinkering probabilities. Artificial mixtures could be 
made and studied while exposed to high temperatures 
and the results used for purposes of comparison. 

It has been established that the fusibility of ash 
depends upon the ratio of the silica to the iron, alumi- 
num, calcium, etc., present. A mixture of, for instance, 
54.55 per cent FeO and 45.55 per cent SiO, has, 
according to Hofman, a fusing temperature of 1,110 
deg. C., that is, at that temperature these two com- 
pounds combine to form a new one, namely, ferrous 
silicate. 

If these new compounds, or silicates, are once formed, 
they will re-fuse, or melt, at a much lower temperature. 
It must be well understood that the formation of these 
new compounds, chiefly silicates, is in fact clinkering; 
we may thus have clinkers high in silica and low in other 
minerals and vice versa. 

As a rule ash high in silica contains little iron and 
will not fuse easily; but if the silica decreases and the 
iron increases, fusing will take place at a lower tem- 
perature. If other bases, like the oxides of calcium, 
magnesium, sodium or potassium, are present, the fusing 
temperature, or rather temperature of clinker forma- 
tion, may drop if the ratio of the silica to the bases 
is such that easily-fusible compounds will be formed. 
It must be borne in mind that the ash in the furnace 
under a boiler is far from being well mixed, hence 
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clinkers of varying composition may be formed at dif- 
ferent places in the fuel bed. 

What has been tried, namely, to find a relation be- 
tween the clinkering properties of coal and the chemical 
composition of the well-mixed ash, cannot be successful. 
Glancing over the accompanying charts, it may be 
noticed that it seems to be almost a fixed rule that silica, 
iron and sulphur control the fusing temperature of the 
ash; of course, they exert a great influence, as they form 
the bulk of the residue after combustion. To make a 
complete analysis of ash takes much time, hence other 


/ methods must be employed. 


Thus far we have discussed clinkering only from a 
chemical point of view; we must not forget that there 
are many other factors which influence it also. The con- 
struction of the furnace, the combustion space, drafting, 
both under and above the fire, grates, the cooling of the 
grates, etc., as well as methods of firing influence 
clinkering and fusing of the ash, and all should be 
considered by the operating engineer. Some coal will 
form large clinkers that under certain conditions in 
any given furnace may be broken up readily, while the 
same fuel in the same furnace under different condi- 
tions will clinker only slightly or not at all. 


SEGER-CONE METHOD OF TESTING FUSIBILITY 


If a sample of coal is taken and the fusibility of its 
well-mixed ash determined by exposing it under cer- 
tain conditions to a gradually increasing, well-controlled 
temperature in a small muffle or crucible furnace, a 
fairly reliable answer will be obtained to the questions: 
(a) Will this particular coal form troublesome clinkers? 
(b) At what temperature will clinkering take place? 

It is not the object of this article toe discuss the many 
methods which in course of time have been developed by 
different investigators, but to describe the method now 
generally followed by many of the laboratories. This 
is known as the Seger-cone method. 

A fairly large, representative sample of coal is sent 
to the laboratory and after the superficial moisture has 
been driven off, this sample is ground to pass a 20-mesh 
sieve. It is then reduced by means of a riffler and 
ground to pass a 60-mesh sieve but to be retained on 
one of a 100-mesh. Sufficient of this material is burned 
completely in a fused silica dish or crucible to obtain 
enough ash for about six determinations. A fine stream 
of oxygen under low pressure is passed carefully through 
the ash after the combustion is completed, in order to 
remove all traces of unburned carbon, as its presence 
will affect the fusing temperature of the material. When 
the ash is cool it is mixed with water made into a paste 
and formed into “cones” of about the same dimensions 
as the Seger cone. 


MAKING CONES FOR FUSIBILITY TESTS 


This is accomplished by wrapping around a wooden 
“Seger-cone” a piece of thin paper, the overlapping 
edges of which are pasted together with a little dextrin. 
The paper cone when dry is removed to a block in which 
the exact forms of Seger cones are cut. The paper cones 
are kept in place by a movable side of the wooden mold 
and are filled with the pasty-like ash. 

The resulting cones then are dried at a low tempera- 
ture until the water has evaporated. When dry they 
are taken out of the form and placed in a horizontal 
position on a piece of firebrick or fused silica with the 
end projecting beyond the side of the brick, which is 
placed in a muffle furnace. The furnace is heated by 
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Optical 
Pyrometer 


The lamp on the 
right burns amyl- 
acetate and is 
used only for 
standardizing the 
electric lamp with 
which the rela- 
tive heat intens- 
ity of the ob- 
served object is 
compared. With 
this instrument, 
as with other op- 
tical pyrometers, 
any workman can 
take correct read- 
ings of tempera- 
ture, and no de- 
terioration except 
of the batteries 
takes place. 


























large bunsen burners to which the flow of gas and air 
can be regulated so that the temperature increases at 
the rate of from 4 to 5 deg. F. per min. 

By means of a pyrometer temperature readings can be 
taken conveniently. An optical pyrometer is well suited 
to this purpose, as no space inside the muffle is taken 
up by the couple. 

The temperature at which the cone starts to bend 
down is noted, as is also that at which the apex droops 
until it assumes a vertical position. The average of 
these two temperatures is considered to be the fusing 
temperature of the ash. If also the time elapsing 
between these two temperature readings is noted some 
important information is gained concerning the viscosity 
of the molten ash, and consequently about the kind of 
clinkers the coal will form. 

A number of considerations govern this test. Some 
of these are: (1) The atmosphere in the muffle; (2) 
the location of the cone in the muffle; (3) its position, 
horizontal or vertical; (4) rate of heating; (5) method 
of supporting the cone. 

The atmosphere in the muffle is oxidizing in nature, 
thus representing the atmosphere in the furnace during 
the combustion of coal. An excess of air is supposed 
to be flowing through the furnace so as to insure com- 
plete combustion of the fuel. The muffle,‘ which is 
heated by gas and air under pressure, besides being 
open in the front is porous and this renders its atmos- 
phere oxidizing. A tube connected to the air compressor 
leads into the muffle and supplies air, thus assuring an 
excess of oxygen. 

Earlier investigators used a carbon-resistance fur- 
nace producing an atmosphere of a reducing nature, 
because oxygen was taken up in the consumption of the 
carbon forming the resistance. This is partly burned, 
producing carbon monoxide and some carbon dioxide. 
Others have employed an atmosphere both oxidizing and 
reducing in character. Here the gases were led into 
the furnace of muffle under pressure. This, however, 
is expensive and troublesome and probably does not 
duplicate conditions existing in the furnace under a 


boiler. The oxidizing atmosphere, everything being 
considered, is the one that duplicates with fair accuracy 
the conditions existing in the furnace during operation. 

It is of importance where and how the cones are 
placed in the muffle. This furnace is, to all intents and 
purposes, equally heated on all sides except the front. 
Hence the observer should not place the cones too near 
the front; he must first investigate and ascertain at 
what distance from the muffle’s mouth the temperature 
is uniform. A piece of firebrick or fused silica is suit- 
able as a support for the cones. 

The next question is: In what position should the 
cone be placed, horizontal or vertical? Opinion on this 
detail is quite divided, but I believe from experience 
that the horizontal position,is more satisfactory than 
the vertical, for the following reason: If the cone be 
placed horizontally, the moment that softening begins 
the cone will bend by its own weight, and this beyond 
doubt can be observed by the operator. 

When the ash becomes to a certain extent fluid, the 
apex of the cone will extend directly downward, which 
is another detail that can be observed at the proper 
moment—after some experience of course. If the tem- 
perature be increased the fluidity of the ash also will 
increase, and it will be observed that the apex becomes 
heavier, rounded like a knob, while the cone grows 
longer and thinner. 


NOTE BEGINNING AND COMPLETION OF FUSING 


The temperature at which the fusing of the ash takes 
place must be considered as lying between the begin- 
ning and the completion of the bending of the cone. 
For if we go beyond this latter temperature, there 
would be no limit—the cone will stretch appreciably 
and its apex may ultimately reach the bottom of the 
muffle. Hence two distinct points exist between which 
we may assume the fusing temperature lies. 

If, on the contrary, we place the cone in a vertical 
position, the softening point cannot so easily be ob- 
served—the cone may for other reasons slightly change 
its position and the observer may take this for the 
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Increasing percentages of silica in the ash render it less fusible, 
whereas increasing percentage of iron oxide and sulphur make 
the ash more disposed to fluidity. 
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beginning of the fusion. Some ashes become quite fluid 
and the cone may then form a mere ball or a fluid mass 
from the center of which the apex protrudes and can 
be seen. Other cones will merely bend and stay bent, 
the weight and the softening of the cone being insuffi- 
cient to change its position. 

I have placed in the muffle several cones made of the 
same kind of ash, some in a horizontal and some in a 
vertical position. No certain determination of a point at 
which the fusing practically ended could be made by in- 
spection of the vertical cones, while with those that were 
placed horizontally it was possible to decide beyond 
doubt the beginning as well as the completion of the 
fusing process. 

The rate of heating has for obvious reasons a decided 
influence upon the fusion of the ash. The formation 
of the silicates, which has been previously mentioned, 
cannot take place instantly; the road must be paved, 
so to speak. The outer portion of the cone is heated 
first and reaches quickly the temperature of the muffle, 
while the inner portion is still at a lower temperature. 
If, therefore, the temperature increases rapidly, the fus- 
ing conditions are not the same for every part of the 
cone. A glaze may be formed on the outside, which 
may prevent further softening. Near the fusing tem- 
perature a rate of increase of 4 deg. to 5 deg. per min. 
is found to be satisfactory. If a pyrometer couple is 
used for measuring the temperature, an increasing lag 
will be noticed if the rate of heating is increased beyond 
the measure indicated. Even at the rate just mentioned 
this type of pyrometer would show some lag. An optical 
pyrometer overcomes this drawback. It may be added 
that the rise in temperature at the beginning of the 
heat should not be too rapid and should not exceed 35 
deg. F. per minute up to a point about 350 deg. F. below 
the melting point of the ash. 

The substance used as a support for the cone should 
be of a material that will not chemically combine with 
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the constituents of the ash. A piece of fused silica or 
firebrick will be found to be quite satisfactory. 

The pyrometer that I use is a Wanner optical instru- 
ment. As can be seen from one of the accompanying 
illustrations, the observer looks through an eyepiece 
similar to that of a telescope, and directs the instrument 
through the sighthole of the muffle furnace at the object 
the temperature of which he wishes to ascertain. 


LIGHT OF CONE COMPARED WITH STANDARD 


This illuminates the upper half of the field of vision; 
the light of the lamp inside the pyrometer is then 
adjusted until its intensity is the same as that of the 
light emitted by the object observed—in this case the 
cone or its surroundings. A reading is then made on 
the segment at the right of the instrument and the 
temperature obtained from a conversion table that 
comes with the instrument. The pyrometer is standard- 
ized by means of an amylacetate lamp and, if desired, 
can be checked against a pyrometer that is known to be 
correct. 


TABLE III. FUSING TEMPERATURE OF ASH 
> 4 a 

» en om ? 
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A 49.44 41.64 0.80 3.3% 1,090-1,125 2,025 
B 49.28 44.12 0.28 3.23 1,100-1,140 2,050 
Cc 67.52 26.76 Bee 1.78 1,345-1,375 2,480 
D 63.12 31.88 3.08 3.22 1,290-1,345 2,405 
E 57.24 37.24 1.88 3.67 1,180-1,215 2,185 
F 74.16 18.48 1.36 0.55 1,475-1,525 2,730 
G 71.00 20.92 3.60 0.78 1,430-1,470 2,640 
H 68.24 21.52 3.52 0.88 1,395-1,425 2,570 
I 81.24 13.80 3.08 0.91 1,510-1,560 2,795 
J 73.12 19.36 3.04 0.85 1,460-1,505 2,670 
K 70.20 22.96 3.28 1.46 1,350-1,395 2,505 
L 71.84 23.24 2-52 1.01 1,390—1,420 2,560 
M 70.68 23.72 2.28 1.54 1,370-1,400 2,525 
N 76.04 17.64 3.68 1.21 1,405-1,455 2,605 
oO 79.88 13.64 0.96 1.89 1,490-1,520 2,740 


(The percentages of three important constituents are given as of the whole ash. 
Consequently they do not even approximately total to 100. The sulphur per- 
centage is that determined for the original coal.) 

From the first of the accompanying curves showing 
the relation between the content of silica dioxide (SiO,) 
in the ash and the fusing temperature it will be noticed 
that if the percentage of silica increases, the ash tends 
to have an increased fusing temperature. 

The second curve shows the relation between the iron- 
oxide content (Fe,O,) in ash and its fusing tempera- 
ture. From this it will be noticed that when the per- 
centage of iron oxide increases, the fusing temperature 
decreases. This also has been observed by Palmenberg. 

The third curve shows the relation between the sul- 
phur content in the coal and the fusing temperature of 
the ash. It will be noticed that when the sulphur in the 
coal increases, the fusing temperature decreases. This 
also has been observed by Palmenberg. 

Unfortunately, I did not preserve the cones from my 
tests; in that case I could have presented photographs 
showing the different shapes that they assumed and also 
their exterior appearance. Some cones were quite 
smooth and when exposed to a higher temperature be- 
came a molten mass. 


ASH WHICH ADHERES TO GRATES AND BRICKWORK 


Ash of this nature clinkers badly. In such a case the 
partly-burned coal is fused together in big lumps or if 
the temperature increases the whole may form a sticky 
mass that runs through the grates or attaches itself to 
the grate bars, the brick furnace lining, etc., where it 
freezes upon cooling. 

Coal represented by the ash analyses here presented 
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gave considerable trouble in the furnace. The large 
amount of ash contained, its low fusing temperature and 
the low percentage of silica in some instances were the 
causes of easily-fusible clinkers being formed. These 
stuck tenaciously to the grates and the brickwork. 

It is difficult to say what is the critical temperature 
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of an ash so far as fusion and clinker formation is 
concerned. This depends largely upon operating condi- 
tions, but it seems that 2,450 deg. F. is a good average 
fusing heat. If ash fuses below this temperature, as 
has been observed by others as well as myself, the coal 
will clinker badly. 





Simple Operation of Tidewater Coal Exchange 
Cuts Transportation Expense 


Procedure Is Advantageous to Shipper, Transportation Company and 
Transshipper—Savings Effected Through Elimination of Detention 
of Cars at Piers—In Fifteen Months No Demurrage Charges Accrued 


By Dr. HENRY M. PAYNE* 


under voluntary exchanges, although extremely 

simple, seems not to be well understood by many. 
All mines so located as to make tidewater shipments, 
and whose operators have requested classification, are 
officially listed by the exchange together with the pools 
into which they are entitled to ship. Such coal, when 
billed out at the mine, shows upon the way bill the 
pool to which it is consigned and for whose account. 
Upon reaching the scales this billing is checked by the 
scale clerk against his classified list, in order that no 
coal may be erroneously passed into tidewater ter- 
minals, consigned to improper pools. 

All coal is billed to the Tidewater Coal Exchange, 
Inc., for the account of the consignee-member. Simul- 
taneously with its way billing a notice of car number 
and pool to which shipped is sent to the consignee- 
member, who thereupon furnishes the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange, Inc., with advice of such shipment. This, 
in current idiom, establishes the amount of coal “roll- 
ing” to the piers, and forms a basis for the extension 
of credit to transshipping members, as well as regulat- 
ing the issue of temporary embargoes against any pool 
or pools at any pier or piers, should considerable 
quantities of any particular grade of coal in excess of 
scheduled loading capacity appear to be en route. 


[= mechanism of pooling as it is done today 


PROGRESS OF A CAR OF COAL ON THE PIERS 


Upon arrival at the pier, each car is given a final 
inspection by the official inspector of the exchange, 
who checks the billing of same against the official 
classification, and finding it to be correct and the coal 
properly prepared, chalk marks the pool number on the 
side of the car. The shifting engine thereupon makes 
up the various cars into trains by pools on various 
tracks in the yard, so that a boat being placed for 
loading from any particular pool, sufficient cars to make 
up the cargo are drilled out and run over the dumping 
apparatus, regardless of the mine from which they were 
shipped, since, as has been explained above, the purpose 
of classification is to bring all coals within certain 
limits and tolerances into individual pools. 

The advantages of this proposition to shipper, trans- 
portation company and _.transshipper are obvious. 
Should the transshipper be delayed in placing his ves- 





*Consultin engineer, Andrade-Eyre, Inc., 300 Madison Ave., 
New York City. “ 


sel for loading, the railroad is not compelled to hold the 
cars for dumping should some member with sufficient 
credit have a vessel waiting to load coal from the same 
pool. On the other hand, should the member have a 
vessel placed, and for any reason part of his cargo be 
delayed en route, his bond being duly filed to cover 
the credit extended, the commissioner of the exchange 
may extend to him to complete the cargo, sufficient credit 
from coal already standing and covered by the member’s 
coal already “rolling.” 


ELIMINATES TIME AND DEMURRAGE LOSS 


As an illustration of the great saving effected 
through decreased detention of cars at piers the fol- 
lowing table was prepared by the original Tidewater 
Coal Exchange for the port of Hampton Roads, and 
covers the eighteen months’ period from Aug. 1, 1917, 
to Jan. 31, 1919: 


FT ORBRRUAOMIINI soa 5a chs 6 «0'e'e CdR s HOW ew One 
CRP Cia oc. s cha th ste Sadi ce aila nee 40's avarele’ 967,8 
Car days saved on gross detention basis............... 
SUV Gl) HOE CUCU RIES iia kc desvec cee pacdeeeeontas 
NUNRIIGE OF ONO GAWOG 6 oo caso cle < Ger aKicccceeccédepaeric i 


This represents an average of 2,613 cars, approxi- 
mating 130,650 tons per month, more coal handled to 
tidewater at this port by virtue of the exchange than 
could have been handled without it. It also is worthy 
of note that from Aug. 1, 1917, to Nov. 30, 1918, 
not one cent of demurrage accrued at any port, notwith- 
standing the fact that at that time only three days’ 
free time was allowed. 

Average demurrage is computed during each calendar 
month, so that credits from prompt dumpings may apply 
against unavoidable delays. The total average cost of 
operation is pro rated each month on a tonnage basis 
between the participating railroads and the members. 


ESTIMATING ECONOMY OF POOLING SHIPMENTS 


The present Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., has 195 
members, and the exchanges at Hampton Roads and 
Charleston, S. C., have approximately 170 members. 
During seven months of 1920 for which figures are 
available the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., at New 
Yor, Philadelphia and Baltimore dumped 8,809,979 tons 
at a total expense of $133,211.18, or 1.5c. per ton. 

Another way of estimating the economy of pooling 
shipments is given in the following calculation based 
on the record of car saving effected at Hampton Roads, 
cited above. These figures do not include savings made 
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in switching and terminal charges, large items of ordi- 
nary cost in this business. 
Cost of 47 035 cars at $2 900 dach.................. 00. c cece ee $136 401 500 


Interest on investment at 6 percent.......................... 8 184 090 
Credits extended to members (excluding Government members) 

LG ata Sa Gas 4 6 49 04.0.5 4010 0 ah CERO Tig. 5% wa Soca'ia wide. ce he bax 3,000,000 
NOT on OREO al 5 5 5. 3.x an Agee URINE «<< ap snncbes sis x $470,844 
Cone or Open OT GON... cclctre oe rca sca ccceccwenetwe 0.0099 


Economies in the use of vessel tonnage by reason of 
prompt dispatch as well as the saving of a considerable 
sum in vessel demurrage is indicated by the number of 
tons (credits of 3,000,000 tons) it was necessary to 
extend to members to load their vessels. 

Through the kindness of S. T. Snead, commissioner 
of the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange, Inc., I am able 
to reproduce (without disclosing the positions of indi- 
vidual shippers) a daily report of the Sewalls Point 
Exchange. This report shows the service extended to 
each member. 


STATEMENT OF CREDITS AND VESSEL ASSIGNMENTS 
At 12:01 3 Feb. 5, 1921 


Consignee Pool 1 Consignee Pool l 2 
(Coded) 

EE a 2 2,250 ates | Oe | 3250 2100 
3 550 ares PONG via asain Cais 1 1,500 se 
8 1,350 2 3,900 

B. a0 100x 4 100 
2 10100 PP ileiervs.da 1 8,950 
4 100 WME Sowamas eee 1 750 

Rous aksan as | 3,300 eS AF 1 6,800 
2 2 300 ee 2 6,400 

ADs ody aevaceie 1 8.000 2500 4 200 

E. 1 >) ane BC 1 13 450 

| ae 2 50 2 4,200 
4 500 4 50 

ae eee 1 700 TORE eins Src acre 1 5 650 ppicens 
i 8 250 2 9,850 te 
4 350 4 6,650 2,250 

\ : ea 1 950x BI 1 1.850 A amm 
Z 6,050 y 2 850 
a 50 4 150x 
8 3,600 oer 7 100 

ih pole taserats 2 2,400 cone BF 1 600 
4 4,350 2,500 2 6,050 

| ae 2 6 200 ae 4 3.600 

CC.. | 200x Be ice sass 1 9,050 
Z 750 4 50 
4 100 ey ara eace tice 1 50x 
8 4 800 2 50x 

DD.. | 50 rds He whe i 2 200 Sarde 
2 800 3 5,700 me 

EE.. 1 11,700 N 1 1,100 150 
z 3,650 2 6 650 Sars 
4 9,300 1 600 

Me secs iu dae 1 7,550 2 50x 
z 50 


x 
8 2950 


1—Credits based on Form No. | reports received to 3 p.m. previous date. 
2—Tonnage of vessels waiting and loading (gross). 
x—Overdrawn based on Form No. | reports receiv ed and admitted to record. 


CO4L AND VESSEL SITUATION 12:01 A. M., FER. 5, 1921 








Tons at Due 24 Due 48 Due After 
Pool Port Hours Hours 48 Hours Total 
1 18,950 8,750 21.000 38,700 87,400 
2 38,000 5 100 ,800 9,450 61,350 
3 400 350 1.000 1,900 3,650 
4 20,200 900 900 10,650 32,650 
7 0 0 0 
8 9,200 50 650 400 10,300 
87,050 15,150 32 350 61, 100 195,650 
VESSELS 
No. Vessels Pool No. Cargo Bunker Total 
3 1 4,600 * 159 4,750 
0 2 0 0 0 
2 4 4,750 0 4,750 
0 8 0 0 0 
OME oo ied oa Sade owseen's 9,350 150 9,500 
LOADING AND DUMPING 
To-Day To Date Last Mo. 
No. cars loaded at mines (Feb. 4, 1921)....... i Ske ¢ I Sea 
No. empties at mines for today’s loading...... RS A eee 
No. cars received past 24 hours...........-.-. OO | rasta, | wens 
No. cars dumped past 24 hours. ......-+.++0+8 Pa) Saat VG peat 
TD ONS MNO cone so aio. 6.05 orns sae sive eit RO ieceith wo fein 
TOTAL CARS oS EE Sore homey yore 1, IE SOE eens Koy 
NGO TURIN ci Chocgla ko a: os os bo Shan wie bce oe Meee © Ghicwaree Maleate 
fe SS Re re er eeaene ee EE RE et oer PRE Gsotcn, Sa ee au 
i ER ee I ree Or ~~ 40s eksil) - “Se 
Tons eae last 24 hours—Foreign cargo. 3,972 15 649 29 346 


Foreign bunker. . be 6,355 4,425 
New England cargo 1, a! 17,610 20,029 
New Eng. bunker. 989 306 


2—8-hr. shifts— 





Other coastwise. . 400 904 259 
QNAMA. «0.5 < >>. 2,323 10,099 3,810 
TOMO ai sisdin osu care a 
TNE os hth nse dallas Sepia kickin’ whe ahes 8,500 56,606 58,569 





Tons dumped to date last year.............-. cece J) re 
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The accompanying map shows the various freight 
rate districts in the coal fields tributary to tidewater. 
Six rate groups are indicated on the map by patterns 
covering the producing coal fields. The port of New 
York carries a flat rate for transshipment, which varies 
according to the location of the pier, the “lower ports” 
being South Amboy, Port Reading, Elizabethport and 
Arlington (St. George). The “upper ports” are Pier 
18, Port Liberty, Harsimus Cove and Undercliffe. The 
rates now in effect (without war tax) are as follows: 


New York Feedsipbin Baltimore Hampton Rds. 
ms Lower Upper Out- ut- In- Out- In- 
District Pts. Pts. side side side side side side 
Clearfield. . ere 
Cumberland........ 
Piedmont... ... «5. $3.09 S306 S260 SSS 9259 F298 0 oe eee 
Meyersdale......... 
Greensburg. . ee 5.21 3. 62:50 3.6 pA he at en a 
Fairmont.. \ 
Youghiogheny... Oe ages + 5:56; SU EOP TO) «6 (Z.8e SNe Co ecs. coves 
ont: oe orga Wtiess 
Pocahontas. . * 
Tug River.. ® 
Clinch Valley.. eee 


——<— 


2.80 3.04 


Thacker...... ne 
ee) re 
PROHOVR ions 60s 00-8 0's 


2.90 3.14 
3.00 3.24 








Many Employees Bought Stock Outright 


INAL figures of subscriptions to the company stock of- 

fered by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. indicate that 
this campaign, the first of the sort in the anthracite indus- 
try, has been a success. Eight hundred and seven employees 
have subscribed for shares, under the limitation that five 
shares should be the maximum for any one person. This 
number includes the employees of the two subsidiary com- 
panies-—the Alliance Coal Mining Co. and the Cranberry 
Creek Coal Co. 

The plan, in brief, was that shares would be sold at 65, 
that they could be paid for on the installment plan with not 
less than $5 per month paid on each share, and that a special 
cash payment of $2 per share per year would be paid for 
five years, making the net cost per share to employees $55. 

Although the installment provisions were so liberal, 53 
employees, taking a total of 239 shares, preferred to pay in 
full, and a good proportion of the remainder chose to pay 
down considerably more than the minimum installment. 
Some of the latter intend to pay off the full amount within 
a short time instead of allowing their payments to run over 
the maximum period. Stock certificates are being forwarded 
daily to the employees who have completed payments on 
their subscriptions. 

It is interesting to note that 33 per cent of the subscrip- 
tions were for the full amount of five shares, while of the 
subscriptions from the employees of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. only 43 per cent were for five shares. The 
experiment has aroused interest among mining companies, 
particuarly since the results became known. 





THE DECREE OF THE U. S. Supreme Court of Feb. 4 last, 
reversing the decision of the U. S. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York rendered in 1915 regarding 
the suit brought in New York by the government against the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co, and a number of coal companies 
and individuals, charging combination in restraint of inter- 
state trade and commerce, was filed in the U. S. District 
Court of New York on Feb. 25. The case was tried in 
November, 1914, and was determined in favor of the defend- 
ant, the decree being entered in February of the following 
year. The government appealed the case to the Supreme 
Court, which reversed the lower court, instructing that the 
decree be filed in the New York District Court. 


MATTHEW VAN SICKLEN has been appointed assistant 
chief mining engineer of the Bureau of mines to succeed 
C. L. Colburn, who has been made safety engineer in charge 
of the co-operative work between the Bureau of Mines and 
the National Safety Council. Mr. Van Sicklen was gradu- 
ated from the Columbia School of Mines in 1906. He has 
had an extended mining engineering experience in this 
country and in South America. 











Planning the Mine for the Use of 


Improved Equipment 


The Rapid Development of Improved Mining Equipment 
Calls for the Careful Study of Underground Conditions 
with a View to Planning the Mine in Such a Manner 
as to Utilize New Equipment to Greatest Advantage 


“{ INING men having a broad vision 
looking to the future will have 
read with interest the excellent letter 
of N. D. Levin, Coal Age, Jan. 6, p. 21, 
relating to the use of improved cutting 
and loading machines in mines, espe- 
cially in the working of low coal. 

For some time past, I have been 
anxious to obtain information from men 
of practical experience in mining who 
have given much thought and attention 
to the use of this style of equipment. 
Many regard such machines as wholly 
in the experimental stage and are un- 
willing even to give them a fair trial. 

One of the reasons why the introduc- 
tion of any new style of mine equip- 
ment is handicapped is the strong preju- 
dice, so natural among mining men, 
causing them to continue the use of 
machines and methods with which they 
are acquainted. To such an extent is 
this true that old familiar practices 
in coal mining generally die a hard 
death. It explains largely the reluc- 
tance of the rank and file of mining 
men to make changes in equipment 
already installed and methods in use. 

To overcome this degenerate tendency 
there is needed, first the enlightenment 
of mine officials in regard to the advan- 
tages to be gained by the use of the 
new equipment, even though it may be 
necessary to plan future development 
to conform to the requirements of the 
new machines. Then, after this has 
been accomplished there will yet remain 
the education and training of the men, 
who are prone to regard any new equip- 
ment with suspicion and disfavor. 


CONDITIONS IDEAL FOR USE OF 
COAL-LOADERS 


In this particular field where I am 
located many of the conditions are most 
ideal for machine cutting and loading, 
more so than in any district I have 
ever visited. However, owing to a ma- 
chine having been installed here some 
time ago, that did not give satisfac- 
tion, it will take time to overcome the 
prejudice that prevails, and convince 
many of our operators that the im- 
proved machines can be worked to ad- 
vantage, and will reduce the cost per 
ton for mining and loading the coal. 
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‘The machine to which I refer was a 
cutter and loader that was claimed to 
eliminate the need of blasting the coal. 
I visited the mine where the machine 
was at work, and my observation was 
that the difficulty arose from their in- 
ability to supply the mine cars as 
fast as the machine could load them. 
The result was that there was a great 
loss of time because of the frequent 
stopping and starting again of the 
machine. 

It is quite natural for an operator to 
emphasize all the points in a new 
machine that are a hindrance in its 
use. Say there are three men required, 
as Mr. Levin states, to operate the 
machine in question—one man to run 
the machine, one to handle the scraper 
and a third to attend to the movement 
of the cars that are being loaded. If 
these three men must stand idle be- 
cause there are no cars to load, the 
cost-sheet will at once show a high cost 
of operation; but that is not the fault 
of the machine. 


WHAT THE MACHINE WILL Do 


Let us consider, for a moment, the 
figures given by Mr. Levin, who says 
the machine will load from 70 to 75 
tons of coal in eight hours. He refers 
in his article to the working of a 35-in. 
seam in which the rooms were driven 
24 ft. wide. Assuming the coal is cut 
5 feet deep, there would be practically 
13 tons of coal to be loaded from a 
single place, and this would require 
moving the machines at least six times 
in an 8-hr. shift. 

This suggests the thought that much 
time is lost in moving the machine 
when working under such conditions. 
It may be as much as a third of the 
time will be lost in moving. It is clear 
if the plant could be arranged so that 
this time could be put to useful work, 
the cost-sheet would show a vast dif- 
ference in favor of the machine. 

Just here, let us see what this ma- 
chine will do when cutting and loading 
the coal in a seam I have in mind, which 
is 5 ft. 8 in. high and where the rooms 
are driven 40 ft. wide. The cutter-bar 
of the coal cutter is 6 ft. 6 in. long. A 
single cut across the face of the room, 

















in this seam, will bring down, say 54 
tons of coal. 

In the instance first considered, it re- 
quired six moves of the machine to mine 
and load 75 tons. In the second in- 
stance mentioned, with two moves of 
the machine it would be possible to 
mine and load 2 x 54 = 108 tons. I 
refer to this merely by way of com- 
paring the work of the machine under 
different conditions. 


WORKING OUT A PLAN 


Allow me, here, to suggest a plan of 
using to great advantage such cutting 
and loading machines in a seam where 
the roof will permit the rooms to be 
driven 40 ft. wide. I have in mind a 
district where rooms of this width are 
driven 300 ft. in depth, with 25-ft. pil- 
lars between them. 

My plan would be to drive these 
rooms in sets of three, laying the track 
in the center of each room, so as to 
reduce the distance the scraper must 
pull the coal to the machine. A short- 
wall machine having a cutter-bar 63 
ft. long could cut six of these rooms in 
a single shift and keep well out of the 
way of the loading machine. 

In a 4- or 5-ft. seam where a 63-ft. 
cut would yield, say 35 or 40 tons, three 
loaders would load all the coal a single 
shortwall machine would cut, each 
loader loading the coal from two rooms. 
That would mean the cutting and load- 
ing of 3 x 75 = 225 tons of coal in an 
8-hr. shift, as being possible in this field. 

In order to expedite the work of 
moving the machine from place to 
place, I would arrange to move the 
switches up as each new crosscut is 
driven in the pillars between the rooms. 
Some time will necessarily be lost in 
switching the cars loaded by the ma- 
chine and placing the empties, unless 
double tracks are laid. 


ANOTHER PLAN 


Another plan would be to lay the 
track along the straight rib and extend 
it along the face of the room, slipping 
it forward as the face is advanced. 
This would enable more cars to be 
placed at one time, for loading, and 
would not require as frequent visits of 
the gathering motor. However, the ar- 
rangement should be such that as little 
as possible time would be lost. In any 
case, it should not require more than 
two or three minutes, at the most, to 
change cars. 

For an output of 2,000 tons a day in 
a 5-ft. seam, I estimate that from 12 
to 15 shortwall coal cutters would be 
required. Two of these would prob- 
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ably be employed in driving narrow- 
work. Mining and loading 50 tons of 
coal, in a single room, would require 
two loading machines for every three 
rooms. 

There would then be 3(40 + 25) = 
195 ft. of entry required to keep ahead 
of the loaders, besides 3 x 25 = 75 ft. 
of crosscut, making 270 ft. of narrow- 
work to provide sufficient territory for 
two loaders. 

The entire equipment, on this basis, 
would be 27 loaders and 10 or 12 cut- 
ters, working on rooms and narrow- 
work. One man operating an electric 
drill can do the drilling and shooting 
for each cutting machine, while two 
men will lift bottom and keep the tim- 
bering up to the face. 

Where the haul is not excessive four 
gathering motors will be able to handle 
this output, in cars having a capacity 
from 2 to 24 tons. Indeed, in this field, 
there would be no difficulty in handling 
4-ton ears. This is an interesting sub- 
ject and worthy of careful discussion, 
which I hope will be continued. 

Hillside, Ky. OSTEL BULLOCK. 





ANOTHER LETTER 


Experience in the past reveals the fact 
that it has always been necessary to 
make whatever changes are required 
in a mine to adapt it to-the use of 
improved equipment. 


EFERRING to the interesting let- 

ter of C. R. Stahl, Coal Age, Feb. 
17, p. 319, permit me to say that I am 
glad Mr. Stahl has written on this 
subject. He expresses clearly the opin- 
ion of the average mining man; and 
his comments furnish the best possible 
proof of the statements made in my 
previous article on loading coal by 
machinery. 

Mr. Stahl, like most mining men, 
objects to making any changes in the 
mine, to suit modern machinery; but 
takes the stand that improved machin- 
ery must be made to suit the mine. 
That principle has not worked out in 
the past and it never will in the future. 
Our ancestors carried coal out of the 
mines in baskets; but in course of time, 
cars were used to haul the coal. 


Cars REPLACE BASKETS 


Had Mr. Stahl’s idea been carried 
out at that time, there would have been 
no rails laid, but the cars would have 
been built to run on the floor without 
rails, as that was the condition when 
the coal was carried out in baskets. 

The theory of adapting the improve- 
ment to the mine was no more prac- 
tical then than now; and the conditions 
in the mine were changed to make it 
practicable to use cars for conveying 
the coal. In other words, suitable 
entries were driven and tracks laid. 

From time to time since then, con- 
ditions in the mines have been changed, 
in order to permit the use of more 
modern equipment; trolley wire has 
been hung in the mines and plans 
made to haul the coaf by locomotives 
in place of mules. It was recognized 
that changes were necessary in order to 
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adapt the mines to the use of electric 
haulage. 

Again, it was found to be necessary 
to change conditions in the mines in 
order to use coal-cutting machines; it 
was, and always has been necessary to 
change conditions in our mines when- 
ever new machinery has been adopted, 
and conditions must now be changed to 
enable the use of loading machines. 

In order to adapt a mine, however, 
for the use of the 38-A loading ma- 
chine, but little alteration has to be 
made. Conditions can remain about 
the same as in an average room-and- 
pillar mine, except that suitable side 
tracks should be laid for standing cars 
close to the machine so as to reduce 
to a minimum the time required for 
shifting the cars as they are loaded. 

Mr. Stahl probably does not realize 
the difference between a man and a 
machine. The man who loads coal gets 
tired, but a machine does not. If a 
man has to wait 10 or 15 min., or 
even half an hour, for a car his time 
is not wasted, because he can rest and 
there are other things he can be doing 
in the meantime.. With a machine, 
however, it is different. To gain the 
largest success a machine must be run 
as nearly continuously as possible; any 
delay is that much waste. 

The suggestion that a machine must 
demonstrate its superiority under aver- 
age working conditions before it can 
form a part of the regular equipment 
of a mine in continuous operation is 
absurdly impossible. How can a ma- 
chine show its value, may I ask, if it 
has to take its turn with the hand 
loaders in receiving cars? It cannot 
load more coal than the supply of cars 
afforded, any more than a person can 
swim if he is not to go near the water 
(as suggested in the little verse yuoted 
by Mr. Stahl). 

Allow me to say again, I am glad 
that this letter has appeared, and hope 
that the discussion will be continued 
in the columns of Coal Age till the 
practical utility of coal-loading ma- 
chines in mines is demonstrated. It 
would be interesting and undoubtedly 
result in much benefit to the coal indus- 
try if practical men from various parts 
of the country will offer their sugges- 
tions as to how conditions in mines 
can be improved. 


Columbus, Ohio, N. D. LEvIN. 





Mine-Locomotive Haulage 
Reducing the cost in mine haulage, by 
employing heavier locomotives and 
hauling longer trips, thereby requir- 
ing fewer passing tracks, which 
means less time lost by trips having 
to wait for each other. 


INDLY permit me to refer to the 

inquiry on mine haulage, Coal Age, 
Feb. 17, p. 321, asking for the number 
of 10-ton locomotives that will be re- 
quired to handle a daily output of 2,000 
tons in eight hours, up a one per cent 
grade, over a track three miles between 
terminals, the weight of rails being 50 
lb. per yd. and the capacity of the cars 
two tons each. ; 
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The reply to this inquiry estimates 
that a 10-ton locomotive will haul eight 
loaded trips of twenty-five 2-ton cars 
each, up this grade, making 50 tons of 
coal hauled per trip per hour; and re- 
quiring 2,000 + (8 x 50) = 5 locomo- 
tives to handle this output. 

Incidentally, allow me to draw atten- 
tion to an evident omission in the 
sketch or figure giving the plan of haul- 
age, which shows but two passing 
tracks between the terminals. In the 
arrangement shown in that figure, it is 
clear there should be two more partings, 
as I have indicated by the dotted lines 


in Fig. 1. Otherwise, it would be im- 
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possible for Trip No. 2 to pass Trip 
No. 3, or for Trip No. 1 to pass Trip 
No. 4, on the single track shown in the 
original figure. 

In reference to the proposition pre- 
sented in this inquiry, allow me to sug- 
gest the advisability of using heavier 
locomotives than those designated by 
the inquirer. By so doing, it is possible 
to haul more cars and employ but four 
locomotives instead of five, as estimated 
in the reply. It is true that this will 
require a somewhat greater length of 
parting in each case and possibly 
heavier rails. 

However, as indicated in Fig. 2, there 
will then be required but three passing 
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tracks instead of four, and less time 
will be lost in trips waiting for each 
other. The cost of operation will be 
further reduced by the expense for up- 
keep of four locomotives instead of five 
and the elimination of one crew. 

In the arrangement I propose using 
four locomotives; the distance between 
each terminal and the nearest parting 
should be enough less than the distance 
between the partings, in order to allow 
time for switching at the terminals. 
Assuming a speed of hauling of six 
miles per hour, or 528 ft. per minute, 
and allowing four minutes at each ter- 
minal for switching, makes the distance 
between the partings 4,488 ft., and the 
distance between each terminal and the 
nearest parting 3,432 ft. 

In Fig. 2, I have shown Trip No. 1 
passing Trip No. 4 at the first parting 
from the tipple and Trip No. 2 passing 
Trip No. 3 at the first parting from 
the inside terminal. While Trip No. 
1 goes to the tipple, switches and comes 
back to the same parting, and Trip No. 
3 goes to the inside terminal, switches 
and comes back to its same parting, 
Trips Nos. 2 and 4 exchange places, 
passing at the central parting. 

EDWARD H. Coxe, 
Gen. Mgr. Snowden Coke Co. 
Braznell, Pa. 
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Defective Rail Return in Power 
* Transmission 


Look weli to the bonding of the rail 
return where there is difficulty in the 
transmission of the power required 
at the face. A good feeder is useless 
with a defective rail return. 


N THE issue of Coal Age, Jan. 13, 

p. 72, a mine foreman from 
Chambersville, Pa. told of his troubles 
in getting sufficient power in the mine. 
In the reply to this inquiry it is stated 
that the trouble probably lies with the 
engines driving the generators. 

Without further investigation of the 
matter and judging from general ex- 
perience, I would say the chances are 
ten to one that the trouble lies in the 
rail-return. Investigations made in a 
number of mines show that a 30 per 
cent loss of all power is quite common; 
and, furthermore, that this loss is due 
mostly to poor bonding. 

It is rather common to see a good 
sized positive feeder running a long dis- 
tance into a mine, only to find a very 
poor return. For instance, a 500,000 
cire.-mil. feeder may be used, and the 
return will consist of only 20-lb. rail, 
which is equal to 200,000 cire.mil. with 
a 2-0 bond poorly attached to one rail 
only. 

It is not sufficient to get the power 
to the working face in a mine; but the 
current must also be conducted back 
to the power station. For this return, 
a good electrical conductor is just as 
essential as the positive feeder. 

In fact, good practice requires a 
greater capacity in the return than in 
the positive feeder. The excessive Joss 
in these conductors is just that much 
power robbed from useful work. 

I would advise this mine foreman to 
look after the bonding of his rails, and 
then not follow a too frequent custom 
of keeping new and good bonding near 
the face and entirely neglecting the old 
and wornout bonding nearer the power 
station. JOHN G. KJELLGREN. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 





ANOTHER LETTER 


An instance cited where a poor system 
of rail-bonding disabled a 13-ton 
locomotive operating at 3,000 ft. from 
the power station. 


M* attention was arrested by the 
inquiry in Coal Age, Jan. 13, n. 
72, describing an electrical installation 
that failed to give satisfactory service. 
I agree with the statement made in the 
reply to this inquirer that his meaning 
is that the circuit-breaker was set to 
limit the current to 400 amp. 

As has been stated, the two genera- 
tors of 150-hp. each are doubtless work- 
ing in parallel and developing a total 
of 300 hp. Operating on a 250-volt 
circuit, this would mean a circuit of 
(300 x 746) + 250 = 895 amp. 

On the other hand, if operating on a 
500-volt circuit, the current would be 
one-half of this amount or, say 450 amp. 
In the first instance, it would mean that 
the circuit-breaker is set at one-half of 
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the proper allowance. In the second 
case, however, it is set about right. 

It occurs to me that the actual 
trouble, in this case, is more apt to be 
due to poor rail-bonding, which would 
mean a large loss of power and would 
fully explain the trouble feared to be 
at the power station. It reminds me 
of a similar instance, in my own ex- 
perience, where the trouble was found 
to arise from the poor bonding of the 
rails. 

In that case, a 500-kilo-volt-ampere 
rotary converter was operating on a 
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unable to haul twenty-five cars up a two 
per cent grade. An electrician located 
the trouble in the bonding of the rails 
and the old bonds were replaced with 
new ones, the result being that the 
locomotive then hauled forty cars up 
the grade with ease. 

In the present instance, it is pos- 
sible that insufficient feeder-lines or 
insufficient feeder-taps to the trolley 
wire may be the cause of the loss of 
power in transmission. It is certain, 
however, that the generators are not 
overloaded, as thought possible by the 








250-volt circuit and transmitting power mine foreman. SAK. 
3,000 ft., where a 13-ton locomotive was ——_—_—, Pa. 
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Power Required to Drive Fan 


The Ventilating Equipment at a Mine Must Be Adequate in Two 
Respects: First, the Dimensions of the Fan Must Be Such That 
It Will Be Capable of Delivering the Required Air Volume at a 
Speed That Will Permit of Being Increased in Case of Need. 
Second, the Engine Driving the Fan Must Be Able to Develop 
the Power Necessary to Operate the Fan at the Increased Speed 


N THE ventilation of our mines, 

we are up against a proposition 
that we do not understand sufficiently 
to know exactly what is wanted. The 
development underground has _ pro- 
gressed to a point that something must 
be done to improve the ventilation at 
the working face. 

Having cleaned up the airways and 
done everything that is possible under- 
ground to increase the circulation of 
air, the problem appears to resolve 
itself into improving the ventilating 
equipment. 

A study of the situation shows that 
the engine is not large enough to drive 
the fan much faster than it is run- 
ning at the present time. Aside from 
this, however, we are not at all sure 
that the fan would give the required 
volume of air if operated at a greater 
speed. 

Another thing I want to ask is: In 
what proportion must the power be 
increased to increase the speed in a 
given ratio? For example, if 65 hp. 
will drive the fan at a speed of 70 
r.p.m., what power will be required to 
increase this speed to 90 r.p.m.? Also, 
what relation does the speed of the fan 
bear to the volume of air it will deliver 
under the same conditions in the mine? 

Staunton, II. MINING ENGINEER. 

Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co. 





Assuming, as this correspondent has 
stated, that everything has been done 
to decrease the frictional resistance 
in the mine, which would increase its 
potential factor and make it possible 
to circulate a maximum air volume, 
with a minimum power consumption, 


the first question to determine is the 
mine potential, as expressed by the 
ratio of the volume of air in circula- 
tion (cu.ft. per min.) to the square 
root of the unit pressure (lb. per sq.ft.). 

For example, suppose the present cir- 
culation in the mine is, say 165,000 cu.- 
ft. of air per minute, under a water 
gage of 1.5 in., corresponding to a 
unit pressure of 15 x 5.2 = 7.8 Ib. 
per sq. ft. We will say this circulation 
is produced by a fan running at a 
speed of 70 r.p.m., and the engine 
driving the fan is developing 65 i.hp. 

The power on the air is Qp + 33,000; 
or (165,000 x 7.8) + 33,000 = 39 
hp.; and the efficiency of the venti- 
lating system is (39 x 100) + 65 
= 60 per cent. 

Now, let it be required to ascertain 
what air volume will result by in- 
creasing the speed of the fan from 70 
to 90 r.p.m. In fan practice, the fourth 
power of the speed of the fan varies, 
practically, as the fifth power of the 
quantity of air in circulation. In 
other words, the quantity ratio is equal 
to the fifth root of the fourth vower of 
the speed ratio. Hence, calling the 
required quantity Q, we have 


Qu 165,000 x/(%)' = 165,000 NO) 
= 201,700 cu. ft. per min. 


But, since the pressure varies as 
the square of the quantity and the 
power as the cube of the quantity, the 
water gage will increase from 1.5 to 
2.24 in. and the power required to 
drive the fan will increase from 65 to 
118.8 hp. 

Before we can determine the size of 
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fan required for this increased circu- 
lation (201,700 cu.ft. per min.), it is 
necessary to calculate the mine poten- 
tial (X), as expressed by the ratio of 
the original air volume (165,000 cu.ft. 
per min.) to the square root of the 
unit pressure (7.8 lb. per sq.ft.); thus, 
X = 165,000 + \/7.8 = 59,080. 

From this value of the mine poten- 
tial (X) and the increased air volume 
(Q) and speed (v) of the fan, the 
outer diameter (D) of the fan is calcu- 
lated by the formula: 


-Q _ 467 x 201,700 
nX ~ 90 X 59,080 


The water gage a fan will give is 
determined from its tip-speed (ux), 
expressed in feet per second. For a 
diameter of 17.72 ft. and a speed of 
90 r.p.m., the tip-speed of the fan is 


D = 467 = 17.72 ft. 
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(3.1416 x 17.72 x 90) + 60 = 83.5 
ft. per sec. The water gage corre- 
sponding to this tip-speed is 
w.g. = 0.00045 w 
= 0.00045 x 83.5* = 3.14 in. 

This is the theoretical water gage 
developed by the fan. When the fan 
is properly designed two-sevenths of 
this theoretical gage will be absorbed 
within the fan, making the effective 
water gage in the fan drift, say five- 
sevenths of the gage estimated from 
the tip-speed, which gives in this case 
5/7 x 3.14 = 2.24 in. as previously 
estimated. 

For a double-intake fan, the diameter 
of the intake circle can be taken as 
approximately seven-eighths of the 
outer diameter of the fan; and the 
breadth of the fan as three-fifths of 
the diameter of the intake circle. 
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Examination for Mine Foremen, 
Eighteenth Anthracite District 
(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION — Suppose a mine has two 
openings, one being 70 ft. higher in 
elevation than the other, on the surface. 
If the temperature of the air outside 
is 80 deg. and that inside of the mine 
55 deg. will there be a current of air 
passing and, if so, in what direction 
will it travel? 

ANSWER — First, assuming that the 
average temperature of both shafts is 
the same as that given for the inside 
of the mine, it is evident that there 
would then be 70 ft. of outside air col- 
umn opposed to 70 ft. of an air column 
in the upper portion of the shaft having 
the higher elevation at the surface. 

In that case, the 70-ft. unbalanced 


portion of the shaft column, having a 


temperature of 55 deg., would be 
heavier than the outside air column, 
whose temperature is 80 deg.; and there 
would result a current of air entering 
the shaft having the higher elevation 
and passing through the mine and re- 
turning up the shaft having the lower 
elevation. 

In practice, however, the outside air 
entering a shaft has its temperature 
lowered or raised to that of the mine, 
not at once, but gradually, and the 
average temperatures of the two shafts 
will depend on their depth, respectively, 
below the surface. 

Assuming natural ventilation only, 
the original temperature of each shaft 
being the same as the mine, a circula- 
tion will start and air will begin to enter 
the higher opening, making that shaft 
the downcast and the lower shaft the 
upeast. The gradual rise of tempera- 
ture in the former, due to the warm 
intake, tends to lessen the effect of the 
downcast column, however, until a 


balance is reached between the effective 
air column of the two shafts and the 
resistance of the mine airways and the 
shafts. The circulation involves three 
air columns; namely, the outside 70-ft. 
column, and the respective downcast 
and upcast columns, the net effect of 
which is opposed by the resistance of 
the mine. 

QUESTION—Describe the instruments 
that are most useful in aiding the fire- 
boss in determining the conditions in a 
mine. Explain the use of each fully. 

ANSWER — The work of the fireboss 
pertains chiefly to ascertaining the con- 
dition of the mine air 
Mi3xz with respect to gas 
and moisture, and as- 
| af certaining its temper- 
ature. To determine 
4% the percentage of gas 
$x present the fireboss 
war should be equipped 
Wire with an _ approved 
form of safety lamp 
and an indicator that 
will show the percent- 
age of gas without 
requiring him to 
guess at the height 
of the flame cap ob- 
BEARD-MACKIE served in the lamp. 

SIGHT INDI- The Beard - Mackie 

CATOR sight indicator shows 

the percentage of gas 

present in the air by the incandescence 
of the looped platinum wires. This 
device, detached from the lamp, is 
shown in the accompanying figure. The 
Burrell gas detector is also a valuable 
instrument for this purpose; but it 
does not give a sight indication as the 
previous device. Instead, it depends 
on the burning out of the gas contained 





‘in a sample of the mine air drawn into 


a tube for that purpose. The gas is 
consumed by the incandescence of a 
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platinum-wire bridge, which is ren- 
dered incandescent by the current from 
a portable battery. 

The hygrometer is used for determin- 
ing the percentage of humidity in mine 
air. This is calculated from the differ- 
ence of readings of the wet- and dry- 
bulb thermometers. 

The anemometer and the water gage 
are two instruments used for determin- 
ing, respectively, the velocity of the air 
current and the unit pressure producing 
the circulation. 

QUESTION—How would you ascertain 
the additional amount of gas given off 
in the mine when the barometer falis 
from 80 to 29 in.? 

ANSWER—This question probably re- 
fers to the expansion of the gas- 
charged air contained in old abandoned 
workings and gobs, due to a sudden 
fall of barometer. Estimate as closely 
as possible the volume of the old work- 
ings and, after making due allowance 
for any change in the temperature of 
the mine during the time of the two 
observations, find the expansion of this 
volume due to the change of pressure. 
For a given temperature, the volume 
of air and gas varies inversely as the 
pressure; or, the volume ratio is equal 
to the inverse ratio of the two readings 
of the barometer. Thus, the barometer 
ratio being 29:30, the volume ratio is 
30:29, which shows an expansion of 
1/29 of the estimated volume of the old 
workings, due to this fall of barometer. 

QUESTION — How many cubic feet of 
air should be mixed with one cubic foot 
of marsh gas (CH,) so as to render it 
harmless? 

ANSWER—Marsh gas or methane, not 
being poisonous, its chief danger, in the 
mine, is due to the inflammability and 
explosibility of this gas when mixed 
with air in proper proportion. The 
danger is increased by the presence of 
fine coal dust suspended in the air and 
is much greater as the coal is softer 
and more inflammable. 

In an anthracite mine, 24 per cent 
of marsh gas approaches the danger 
point and, in order to render this gas 
harmless, in an anthracite mine, one 
volume of the gas should be mixed with 
fifty volumes of air, thereby reducing 
the percentage of the gas to 2 per cent. 
If forty volumes of air are mixed with 
one volume of the gas, the percentage 
is reduced to 24 per cent, which is the 
safe limit. 

QUESTION—Axn air course is 1,000 yd. 
long, 7 ft. high and 9 ft. wide; what are 
the area, perimeter and rubbing sur- 
face? 

ANSWER — The sectional area of this 
airway is 7 X 9 = 63 sqft.; its perim- 
eter is 2(7 + 9) = 382 ft. and its 
rubbing surface 3 x 1,000 x 32 = 
96,000 sq.ft. 


CORRECTION 


A typographical error occurred in 
the answer to the fourth question on 
page 370, in the issue of Coal Age, Feb. 
24, 1921. The formula is correctly 
given but the answer should read 399+ | 
ft. per min., instead of 576+ ft. per 
min. as appears in that issue. 
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C. C. Morfit Appointed Secretary of Tug 
River Coal Operators Association 


T a meeting of the Tug River Coal Operators Association 
held recently in Welch, W. Va., it was announced that 
C. C. Morfit, general superintendent of the Solvay Collieries 
Co., had accepted the position of secretary of the association. 
Mr. Morfit resigned from the Solvay Collieries, effective 
March 1, to enter upon his new duties. 
The employment of a secretary is the result of action 
taken at the annual meeting of the association in January 
and announced at that time. The increased activities and 

















c. C. MORFIT 


Newly Appointed Secretary of Tug River Coal 
Operators Association 


necessity for greater association work appealed to the oper- 
ators as requiring the full time of a secretary and a fully 
equipped office for the purpose of centralizing these activ- 
ities. Mr. Morfit was selected for the place of secretary 
because of his thorough knowledge of the Tug River and 
adjacent fields as well as mining conditions throughout the 
state: He has had extensive experience in connection with 
the business and legislative side of the coal business as well 
as practical mining experience. He began his West Vir- 
ginia experience with the construction department of the 
B. & O. R.R. in 1899 and went with the Mononga Co. in 
Fairmont in 1902 as assistant chief engineer. Later he 
formed the Sinclair-Morfit Co., which dissolved on the death 
of his partner. For the past three and a half years he has 
been with the Solvay Collieries Co. 


Railroad Taxes in 1920 Were 4} Times as 


Much as Net Operating Income 


AXES paid by the railroads in 1920—or those for which 

they became liable, because some of the roads are be- 
hind in their tax bills as well as other bills—amounted to 
four and one-half times as much as the net operating in- 
come which the roads earned for their owners. Total 
operating revenues for the year, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission statistics made public recently, 
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were $6,225,402,762, the largest in the history of the rail- 
roads and $1,041,000,000 greater than for 1919. Operating 
expenses, however, consumed $5,826,197,474 of this, or 
$1,406,000,000 more than in 1919, and taxes, $281,380,620, or 
$83,000,000 more than in 1919. Taxes include $33,349,938 
of war taxes for the period from March to December after 
the roads were returned by the government. After deduct- 
ing for uncollectible revenues and equipment and joint facil- 
ity rents this leaves a net operating income, or profit from 
railway operations, of only $62,264,421. 

This compares with an average of over $900,000,000 for 
the three years preceding the war. It represents a return 
of about one-third of one per cent on the valuation of $18,- 
900,000,000, which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
used for the purposes of the rate case. It is less than the 
roads should earn in one month to receive the 6 per cent 
which the Transportation Act prescribes as the measure 
of a fair return on the investment. It is less than one- 
fourth of the taxes charged by local state and federal gov- 
ernments for the privilege of owning property and doing 
business and the protection of the laws, and it represents a 
profit of almost exactly.1 per cent on the gross business 
done during the year, when the railroads handled more 
freight and passengers than in any previous twelve- 
month in their history. 





New York Emergency Coal Distribution 
Committee Reports on Work 


MERGENCY distribution of anthracite in New York 

City, put into effect last November, ceased Feb. 25, 
1921, at the direction of the chairman of the New York 
Emergency Distribution Committee, J. F. Bermingham, of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. 

Between Nov. 10, 1920, and Feb. 25, 1921, the committee 
shipped on emergency orders 655 cargoes and 1,262 cars to 
dealers at rail points, the aggregate being 346,550 gross 
tons. These figures, and the fact that complaints of anthra- 
cite shortage in New York City subsided almost immediately 
after the emergency committee got to work indicate the 
efficiency with which the task was performed. 

Every Thursday during the period Mr. Bermingham met 
with a committee of dealers representing the five boroughs, 
representatives of the Department of Health, and represen- 
tatives of the Federal Department of Justice. Facts were 
there submitted upon which the committee of distributors, 
which met the following morning, would accept allotments 
and make shipments. Seventeen shippers of anthracite took 
part in this work, which was maintained until weather con- 
ditions and other circumstances combined to make the 
dealers decline any further shipments, upon which the 
weekly meetings of dealers and shippers were discontinued. 

Co-operation of every interest involved enabled the com- 
mittee to work effectively, Mr. Bermingham says. Shippers 
were prompt in acceptance of allotments and quick in ship- 
ment; the dealers co-operated to the extent of alloting to 
others tonnage which they could have placed themselves, 
while the New York Department of Health arranged so 
that the most needy should receive the first benefit. The 
main idea was to look out for the small consumer, and this 
end was attained. 





Mine Workers Oppose Law Which Makes 


Unions Subject to Suit 


HOMAS KENNEDY, district president of the Hazleton 

mine workers, declares that if the bill of State Sena- 
tor Woodward, of Philadelphia, permitting unincorporated 
associations to be sued and allowing judgments to be en- 
tered against individuals of such associations, is passed he 
will advise organized mine workers to withdraw their sav- 
ings from banks. Philip Murray, international vice-presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, declares that 
235,000 organized miners are against the bill. George 
Rowan has made the same declaration about the railroad 
brotherhood. 
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Harrington Emerson Studies Bituminous Waste; 


Engineers to Complete Work April 1 


ARRINGTON EMERSON has been selected to make the 

study of waste in the bituminous-coal industry for 
the American Engineering Council, of which Herbert Hoover 
is chairman. The work of the Committee on Elimination 
of Waste in Industry of the council is well under way. A 
definite scheme of operation went into effect on Feb. 7, 
and on Feb. 21 reports on the first investigation in each 
industry were made. The bituminous coal investigation 
is now reported to be practically complete. The chair- 
man of the committee is J. Parke Channing, of New York, 
and the vice-chairman in active charge of the inquiry is 
L. W. Wallace, executive secretary of the council. 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA COVERED 


The field work, covering principally New York, New 
England and Pennsylvania, will, Mr. Wallace announces, be 
completed by April 1. There is every reason to believe 
that the investigation will yield information that will have 
an important bearing on the nation-wide movement in- 
augurated by the engineers to wipe out waste in Ameri- 
can industry. 

In a statement explaining the task of the Committee of 
Elimination of Waste in Industry, Mr. Wallace said: 

“Herbert Hoover when addressing the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies, as president, in Washington 
in November, said: ‘It is primary to mention the three- 
phase waste in production (1) from intermittent employ- 
ment, (2) from unemployment that arises in shifting of 
industrial currents, and (3) from strikes and lockouts. Be- 
yond this elimination of waste there is another field of 
progress in the adoption of measures for positive increase 
in production. In the elimination of the great waste and 
misery of intermittent employment and unemployment we 
need at once co-ordination in economical groups.’ 


COMMITTEE’S PURPOSE TO FIND CAUSE OF WASTE 


“At the organization meeting of the committee in Jan- 
uary the purpose of the committee was stated to be: (1) 
determine the cause of labor, material and equipment waste 
in industry, the material and equipment phases of the 
problem to be studied largely in so far as they may cause 
labor waste; (2) in so far as possible determine the extent 
of the waste that arises through each major cause; (3) 
suggest means of removing the cause for such waste. 

“It is proposed to give special consideration to the pos- 
sibility of stabilizing industry. Through stabilization an 
even demand for production would ensue; hence periods 
of great fluctuation in employment would not obtain. Many 
seasonal industries could be reorganized so as to bring 
about a fairly uniform production throughout the year and 
thus greatly lessen the evils of unemployment. Ten rep- 


resentative industries have been selected because of their’ 


general importance and interest to the public. They are: 
Bituminous coal, building trade, transportation, men’s ready- 
made clothing, printing, paper, metal trades, textiles, shoes 
and rubber. 


OBTAIN INFORMATION THROUGH QUESTIONNAIRE 


“From three to ten plants of each selected industry are 
being visited by an experienced engineer, who procures 
the information desired by the committee. A carefully 
proposed. list of questions is placed in the hands of each 
field worker. The information obtained by the field in- 
vestigator is supplemented by such authoritative data as 
may now exist in the form of reports made by reliable 
parties or agencies. Through this means sufficient infor- 
mation is to be obtained as to enable the committee to 
formulate specific conclusions as to the major causes of 
industrial waste.” 

The Committee on Elimination of Waste in Industry 
consists of J. Parke Channing, chairman; L. W. Wallace, 
vice-chairman; Robert B. Wolf, J. H. Williams, H. K. V. 
Scheel, Fred J. Miller, Robert Linton, C. E. Knoeppel, 


Herbert Hoover, L. P. Alford, George D. Babcock, F. G. 
Coburn, Morris L. Cooke, Harrington Emerson, Ira N. 
Hollis and E. E. Hunt. 





British Coal Industry Is Losing Heavily; 
Higher Prices or Lower Wages Proposed 


T THE moment the outlook in Great Britain in regard to 
the labor situation is an extremely serious one, the 
position being far more dangerous than on the occasion of 
the last strike. The industry, according to the Journal of 
Commerce (London), as a whole is suffering a loss at the 
rate of something like £90,000,000 per annum, and in view 
of the fact that the Cabinet is understood to have decided 
that as from March 31 the state must be free from all 
financial liability for the industry, and that entire decontrol 
must be completed by that date, it necessarily follows that 
sooner or later, in order to place the industry in an eco- 
nomic position, either pithead prices must be increased or 
wages reduced -to such a level as will make it self-support- 
ing. 

Various meetings of owners in the different producing 
districts have been held to discuss questions arising out of 
decontrol, and generally it is felt that prices are already 
high enough, and to further increase them is out of the 
question at present. The attitude of the owners is that 
pefore handing the mines back to them, the government 
should take off some of the wage advances that they gave 
almost without protest. Apparently, however, the govern- 
ment has no intention of doing this, and purposes handing 
back the mines (which were in a fairly prosperous state 
when taken over) to the owners in an insolvent position. 

The miners’ leaders are against financial decontrol, as 
they know it will be out of the question to deal with the 
owners in the same easy manner as they have done with the 
government. Even allowing for a certain amount of bluff 
on the part of the miners’ leaders it must always be re- 
membered that although they may know that the conditions 
of the industry are such as demand a substantial wage re- 
duction, to openly suggest it to the workers would not add 
to their prestige. 

The Miners’ Federation has recently sent out a very 
voluminous circular letter in regard to the proposed new 
wage basis—which basis, by the way, fixes the wage per 
shift at the same levels as those in operation previous to 
the last strike. These letters have been sent out to all 
lodges to be voted on by show of hands. As the lodges are 
dominated by a mere handful of local leaders—mainly of 
the extreme type—it is not difficult to imagine the vote will 
be all against any wage reduction. 

Unless the position is cleared (as a result of the series 
of meetings that are being held) within the next fortnight 
or so, then we shall be up against another serious crisis, as 
the owners are determined to again dominate the position 
when the mines are handed back to them. 

The daily increasing stocks of coke and small fuels on 
the ground and in wagons, at pits and coke ovens, are con- 
stantly resulting in more pits being compelled to work 
short time, and consequently the shortage of large coal, 
cobbles and nuts—particularly of the best qualities—is be- 
coming more acute. In some cases the accumulation of 
these stocks is bringing about a considerable amount of 
financial embarrassment. This cannot be wondered at when 
it is pointed out that the cost of producing coke is practi- 
cally the same as the selling price (55s. per ton on rail at 
ovens), while in the case of slacks they cost just as much 
to produce as large coal. Each week onward will see the 
financial position intensified as, had there been no stocks at 
the end of January, collieries would have received payment 
for the bulk of January accounts by now. Since the begin- 
ning of this month stocks have increased very substantially, 
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so that by the end of March the financial embarrassment 
will be far more acute than at present. 

There does not appear to be the slightest chance of any 
improvement taking place in the demand in the immediate 
future, and should short time working become more general 
—as in all probability it will—there is no doubt that the 
‘export of large coal cobbles and nuts will have to be entirely 
suspended from districts other than South Wales and the 
Tyneside, in order that the fullest possible provision can be 
made for inland requirements. 





Utilities Manifest Increased Efficiency in 
Fuel Consumption in 1920 


OMPARATIVE figures of electricity generated and fuel 
consumed for 1919 and 1920 by public utility power 
plants, are shown in the following tables: 
PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 








Water Power = Fuel Power 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Kw.-Hr. of Total Increase Kw.-Hr. of Total Increase 


1919 14,600,000,000 37.5 .... 24,300,000,000 62.5 ...... 
1920 16,500,000,000 37.6 13% 27,400,000,000. 62.4 12.8% 


CONSUMPTION OF FUELS 
Coal, Fuel Oil, 

Net Tons Increase Barrels 

1919 35,100,000 .. 
1920 37,200,000 6% 


as, 
Increase Cu.Ft. Increase 
Lo eas 21,400,000,000 —«......... 
13,080,000 18.4% 24,300,000,000 13.6% 


These figures show that the production of electricity by 
public utility plants in 1920 was 43,900,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, an increase of practically 13 per cent over 1919. The 
percentage of the total kilowatt-hours of electricity pro- 
duced by water power is the same for both years. The 
consumption of coal, fuel oil, and gas increased 6, 18.4 and 
13.6 per cent, respectively. 

If the fuel oil, gas and wood consumed in generating 
electricity is converted to equivalent coal, the coal consump- 
tion in 1919 would be 38,500,000 tons; in 1920 it would be 
41,200,000 tons—a gain of 7 per cent. The gain in the pro- 
duction of electricity for the same period was 12.8 per cent, 
which indicates an increase of efficiency in the consumption 
of fuels during 1920. On the basis of equivalent coal con- 
sumed for each of the two years, a kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity was produced in public utility plants in 1919 by 3.17 
Ib. of coal; in 1920 by 3.01 Ib. of coal. These figures show 
a gain in economy of fuel consumption of 5 per cent, or a 
saving of about 2,000,000 tons of coal in the production of 
electricity in 1920 as compared with the rate of fuel con- 
sumption per kilowatt-hour in 1919. The coal required to 
produe the kilowatt-hours generated by water power in 
1920 would be about 25,000,000 tons. 


Canada’s 1920 Coal Production Exceeded 
That of Any Previous Year 


ARLY statements of the probable coal production of 

Canada during 1920, made in December, slightly under- 
estimated the quantity of production, and considerably 
underestimated the values now reported by the operators, 
according to a statement recently published by John 
McLeish, chief of the Division of Mineral Resources and 
Statistics of Canada. 
. The total production of marketable coal in Canada dur- 
ing 1920 (comprising sales, colliery consumption and coal 
used in making coke, or used otherwise by colliery opera- 
tors) was 16,623,598 short tons, valued at $77,326,853, or 
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an average of $4.65 per ton. It was the largest tonnage 
that has been obtained in any one year. 

The total production in 1919 was 13,681,218 tons, valued 
at $54,413,349, compared with which the 1920 productions 
shows an increase of 2,942,380 tons, or 21.5 per cent in 
quantity and $22,913,504, or 42.1 per cent, in value. 

The total output of coal including waste and unmarketable 
slack in 1920 was 16,976,771 tons as against 14,080,655 tons 
in 1919. 

Each of the provinces, with the exception of New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan, has shown substantial increases 
over the previous year’s production. Nova Scotia presents 
an increase of 675,172 tons, or 11.8 per cent; New Bruns- 
wick a decrease of 17,944 tons, or 10 per cent; Saskatchewan 
a decrease of 30,309 tons, or 8 per cent; Alberta an in- 
crease of 1,894,811 tons, or 38.2 per cent, and British 
Columbia an increase of 420,987 tons, or 17.3 per cent. 

The exports of coal in 1920 were 2,558,174 tons valued at 
$18,014,899, or an average of $7.04 per ton, as against ex- 
ports in 1919 of 2,070,050 tons, valued at $12,438,885, or an 
average of $6 per ton, showing an increase of 488,124 tons, 
or 23.6 per cent in quantity. 

The total imports of coal of all classes in 1920, “Entered 
for consumption,” as recorded by the Department of Cus- 
toms, were 18,742,542 tons, valued at $98,033,598, as against 
imports in 1919 of 17,308,837 tons, valued at $61,160,799. 
The record shows a slight decrease in the imports of an- 
thracite coal, but an increase in the imports of bituminous. 

The estimated consumption of coal based on production, 
exports and coal imported as “entered for consumption,” 
amounted in 1920 to 33,807,966 tons, as compared with 
28 863,017 tons in 1919. 





War Department Confers Distinguished 
Service Medal on Dr. Garfield 


NE of the last acts of the outgoing administration was 
the award of a distinguished service medal by the 
Secretary of War on behalf of the President to Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield “for exceptionally valuable services to the gov- 
ernment as Federal Fuel Administrator during the war.” 
The citation of the War Department accompanying the 
conferring of the medal upon Dr. Garfield reads as follows: 
“Dr. Harry A. Garfield, for meritorious and distinguished 
service in a position of great responsibility. During the 
progress of the war, by his conduct of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration he stimulated the production, conserved the use, and 
supervised the distribution of those supplies of fuel neces- 
sary for the support and transportation of the armies of 
the United States, the maintenance of authority, the pro- 
duction of war supplies, and the health and well-being of 
the civil population upon which the successful prosecution 
of military activities depended.” 





Coal Consumed by Locomotives in Trans- 


portation Service Only, Calendar Year 
(In Net Tons) 


Region 1919 1920 
IIE he oe fo ck ee Mitek as 4,397,501 4,847,373 
Loa ee eer rene, nie 16,338,191 19,324,623 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny.....................05. 23,886,290 27,423,858 
Pocahontas GSAS oa ssswowmansanankoceh hwhiee wk 4,578,037 5,158,022 
NE an on eo Bias S once Aces 16 Swale We ne ice 14,685,998 17,170,423 
ER nc occ o aia ig os man ews ainelca erik 14,383,391 15,538,839 
Central Western......... 15,888,127 17,734,288 
Southwestern. Beto eode ee lek Pinicsea ees -sumrcee os 6,365,680 6,376,701 
Ti Me | en ee eT aa 100,523,215 113,574, !27 








Average Cost Per Net Ton, Including Freight, of Coal Consumed by 


Locomotives in Road Service 


(As reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission) 














¥ 1919 Total 1920 Total for 

Region July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
ES Ee ek ee es 2 $5.26 $5.01 $5.30 $5.59 $5.03 $5.55 $5.69 $9.49 $9.57 $8.84 $7.84 $9.52 $9.95 $8.15 
SES Se Se are ee epee ee 3.12 3.05 3.27 3.34 3.54 3.40 3.86 4533 4.358 5.23. 4:32 $33 ar “0 
Ohio, Indiana—Allegheny.................... 2:50 248 “2:75: 2.75 3.00 2:82 4:24 3.92 4.28 4.24 3.71 4.77 4.60 3.92 
RNIB S65 soe ewe oom biv'g's <r nipy # tie enls bees 2.45- 2.65. 2.59: (2:62 2:90 2:58 2.93 4.06 4.48 4.38 3.62 4.74 4.75 3.83 
Ae ach 6h osha poh er bases rs ecko 6 3.06 3.02 2.91 3.14 3.23 3.19 3.62 3.97. 4:42; 455 3.78 4.61° 4.54 3.92 
NNER hs CELE CLC UL an kisntc skh tee 3.75 5.32 3.43 3.70 3.79 3.79 4.64 4.38 4.79 4.43 4.22 4.96 4.83 4.34 
Central Oe ee ee 2.98. 3.01 '2:65 2.97: 3.53 3.12 3.98 3.51 3.57 3.57 3.43 3.59 3.95 3.51 
Southwestern... . Sr sg seis ae Mayan te inlets hus Siew a 3.45 3.34 3.32 3.47 4.12 3.73 5.39 3.77 4.48 4.39 4.08 4.31 4.23 4.13 
Rt Re so ed ee eee o42 3.11 63.90 63.240 «03.48 5.52 3.92 4.25 4.56 4.54 4.05 4.82 4.80 4.20 
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Number of Bituminous Coal Mines in Operation as of 


January 1, 1919, 1920 and 1921° 


the high-price spurt of last year is offered by the accom- 

panying figures, showing, as of Jan. 1, on three suc- 
cessive years, the number of mines in operation in the vari- 
ous coal fields. In the Eastern fields—Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and northern West Virginia—there was an increase 
during 1920 of 1,020 mines, with an average daily rating 
or capacity of 4.6 cars. From January, 1920, to January, 
1921, the number of bituminous coal mines in the country 
increased 1,185. Eighty-six per cent of all the new mines 
were opened in the northeastern fields in which fields the 
tctal number of mines is but 47.5 per cent of the country’s 
total. Seventy-seven per cent of the mines, or 912, opened 
in 1920 were on three railroads, the B. & O., 46 per cent; 
Western Maryland, 11 per cent, and the Pennsylvania 34.4 
per cent. 

Compared with Janwary, 1919, the total number of mines 
increased from 6,857 to 8,722 on January, 1921, a gain of 
1,865 in number, or 27 per cent. In southern West Virginia 
the increase in the number of mines in 1920 was 12 per cent. 
On the group of roads designated as the Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania and Lake the increase was about 9 per cent. 
In Indiana, Illinois and Michigan the increase was 8 per 
cent. In the Southeastern territory the gain was only 7 
in 1,000, and in the Western group, which includes Iowa 
and all the trans-Missouri coal fields, there was a decrease 
from 1,335 to 1,281 or 4 per cent. 


Giie idea of the feverish activity in the coal fields during 


GROUP 1. PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND, NORTHERN 
WEST VIRGINIA 
— 1919 ~ -- 1920 — — 1921 — 
No. Mines No. Mires 
& 3 z a 3 2 z 
g ¢ a g 5 a A 
= o ke oO Bis cm ) ‘ 
3 6 q 83 3 §€ g  . ge 
Ss Sap s ft we Ss ee 
Railroads Q 6) eo” 4 6 & o= os 5* 
B.&0O...... 23 777 800 3,082 26 783 1,009 ; 
B.C.&G... 0 1 1 45 0 1 #25 is > 3th 
B.&L.E.. 1 40 41 262 2 41 43 403 4 439 
B. & Susq.. 0 4 S 95 0 5 5 116 45 126 
Beviar&Sou | 4 5 52 0 4 4 52 4 66 
B.R.&P 14 86 ~=100 720 8 100 108 830 58 703 
C.@&:.. 3 65 68 139 7 67 74 209 =+119 326 
oe 3 0 47 47 187 2 45 47 224 52 223 
6. ee 0 9 9 20 2 9 11 24 29 49 
C. & Ind. 0 16 18 140 1 18 19 200 17 208 
E.B.T. 1 10 11 30 1 10 11 37 10 80 
i eee 0 22 ze 115 0 23 23 123 25 120 
2OeerM. z 44 46 107 4 41 45 100 46 101 
i... ft + 7 Be 5 | 2 ss 
Ligonier Val. 1 20 21 180 1 21 22 200 25 228 
LE.F.&C. 0 19 19 25 0 23 23 41 30 58 
a 0 28 28 60 1 28 29 93 53 116 
Monongahela 0 116 116 584 2 az 26 915 68 1187 
NOV... ao 356 762 6 165 = 171 805 232 868 
Pitts. & Shaw. 12 40 52 197 6 47 53, 234 64 245 
P.R.R...... 24 1,078 1,102 6,070 65 1,067 1,132 7,457 1,476 10,630 
ESN... 4 22 23 38 1 30 60 43 6 
Pitts. & Sus 0 20 20 16 0 23 23 16 27 54 
. Aleg 3 11 14 21 0 14 t4 23 19 61 
W. Md.. 0 74 74 307 0 69 69 404 176 724 
W. Va. Nor 1 12 13 50 4 16 20 65 39 
Total 87 .2;730 2817 .13;339 139° .2,778) 3,117 17,275 4,137 22,002 
GROUP 2. SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 
C.&O...... 7 476 483 2,380 10 510 520 3,482 558 4,286 
Me 6s 1 -272 273 1,816 5 271 276 2,392 330 2,995 
Nui N..... 12 0 12 12 13 0 13 15 12 15 
Svan... % # FP SS £¢ ££ £m EB wm 
Virginian. . 3 76 79 568 0 95 95 884 113 488 
Total..... 23 841 864 4,933 28 893 921 6,927 1,032 8,004 
GROUP 3. OHIO, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA & LAKE 
DT. & tf. 0 69 69 69 0 69 69 69 9 12 
Fe <a 0 4 4 9 0 6 6 11 11 12 
ye 0 144 144 544 10 =143 153 605 197 813 
CG a’ 6 77 83 401 a 84 88 480 112 673 
Montour.... 0 19 19 299 0 21 21 390 31 448 
Mi @O..... 9 0 9 140 9 ms 9 131 22 243 
2a... | 46 47 414 2 59 62 631 46 423 
P. & W. Va. 0 29 29 464 0 29 29 464 34 468 
P.L.&W.. 0 16 16 12 2 16 18 17 18 29 
ae... 1 91 92 540 Z 98 100 718 = =121 748 
RIOD 5 <5:5 0 2 2 244 0 2 244 6 251 
W.&L.E.. l 60 61 394 1 62 63 530 68 716 
Total...... 16 55% 575 3530 31 569 620 4290 675. 4836 


*Data furnished by courtesy Car Service Division, American Railway Association. 
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INDIANA, ILLINOIS & MICHIGAN 


—1920— —1921— 
No. Mines 

2 Ey 

QA Q 
5 @ 5 
053 ~ Des 
sa3/ sg 
Oo ear 
382 6 382 
3 4 a 
1,839 93 «1,914 
319 28 503 
1,197 5 1,227 
515 48 714 
200 24 319 
100 2 100 
263 11 262 
66 *5 66 
3,954 240 2,790 
0 0 0 
220 4 221 
14 6 16 
56 6 ral 
142 5 93 
70 a 60 
90 2 100 
60 4 60 
108 4 185 
65 2 90 
37 12 37 
423 31 483 
10,123 590 9,697 
40 5 41 
2 2 2 
14 6 18 
9 0 0 
48 14 56 
173 10 166 
137 21 222 
63 9 74 
3,354 595 4,205 
143 41 151 
1 3 3 
1,408 282 1,728 
85 19 81 
5,477 1,007 6,747 
626. 145 776 
20 16 27 
467 78° 380 
2 0 0 
283 44 279 
2,974. 129 3,031 
766 26 477 
11 3 18 
395 52 205 
136 14 104 
521 50 605 
90 7 90 
5 2 7 
18 8 12 
203 41 36 
33 * 31 
89 +23 89 
2 7 5 
63 30 95 
716 «61ST OL ZO 
131 11 125 
26 7 90 
203 54 194 
94 25 133 
297 54 393 
5 2 6 
24 7 11 
148 13 101 
29 a 51 
40 9 54 
15 2 24 
5 2 6 
5 2 6 
10 2 17 
643 233 975 
13 a 42 
343 25 279 
9,453 1,281 10,524 
17,275 4,137 22,002 
6,927 1,032 ,004 
4,290 675 4,838 
10,123 590 9,697 
5,477 1,007 6,747 
9,453 1,281 10,524 


—1919— 
No. Mines 
3 2 aq 
3 > , ¢ 
3 & oo S oy 
s na 8.5 = E = 
E 2 6s. 2 2 2 
o .) (4 a -) o 
oO & OF 4 S “e 
6 7 341 1 6 7 
4 4 9 0 4 4 
72 84 1,544 II 70 81 
30 30 450 0 30 30 
38 39 ~=-1,089 2 43 45 
43 o4 542 3 48 51 
19 19 186 0 23 23 
2 80 0 2 2 
| 11 250 0 | 11 
5 60 0 5 5 
200 204 3,319 7 201 208 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
3 | 220 0 3 3 
2 2 8 2 4 6 
6 7 52 6 6 12 
6 ye 130 0 6 6 
6 6 70 0 6 6 
2 2 90 0 2 2 
4 4 45 0 4 + 
BS 3 66 0 3 3 
2 2 63 0 2 2 
12 12 30 0 13 13 
23 23 422 1 19 20 
499 520 9,066 33 511 544 
GROUP 5. SOUTHEASTERN 
5 5 19 0 5 5 
1 1 4 3 1 a 
7 7 14 0 7 7 
3 oo 132 0 2 2 
7 7 52 0 7 7 
15 25 124 4 18 22 
31 31 165 0 31 31 
7 7 60 0 7 7 
436 «444 «2,409 «24473 497 
40 50 4? a 43 «154 
0 | 1 1 0 1 
251 253 1,101 G 23 335 
14 17 80 | 16 17 
817 851 3,402 44 863 1,000 
GROUP 6. WESTERN 
87 101 575 I 90 101 
5 5 10 0 8 
58 67 421 9 58 67 
1 1 - 0 1 1 
36 4 268 9 37 46 
110 116 §=2,306 3 116 119 
28 28 766 0 28 28 
2 2 19 1 1 2 
46 48 398 2 43 45 
Z V3 134 0 10 10 
51 51 481 0 47 47 
7 7 90 0 7 
4 4 3 0 2 y 
3 3 23 0 3 3 
42 43 183 3 43 46 
1 5 12 0 5 5 
20 20 82 1 22 23 
2 Z 2 0 2 2 
31 31 92 0 31 31 
80 223 605 162 94 256 
0 12 85 11 | 
6 z 43 0 7 
15 82 167. 70 16 86 
18 21 85 2 20 22 
46 51 281 8 45 53 
3 3 5 0 2 2 
1 1 20 0 1 1 
9 11 140 3 9 12 
2 2 20 0 2 2 
11 11 25 0 9 9 
2 2 15 0 2 2 
2 2 5 0 2 2 
2 3 10 0 2 2 
2 2 8 0 2 2 
149 ‘161 — 65 6208.. ae 
6 6 39 0 4 a 
38 38 321 0 38 38 
939 1,230 8,246 393 1,024 1,335 
SUMMARY 
2,730 2,817 13,339 139 2,778 3,117 
841 864 4,933 28 893 921 
557 575 3,530 31 589 620 
499 520 9,066 33 511 544 
817. 851 3,402 44 863 1,000 
939 1,230 8,248 393 1,024 1,335 


Total.....474 6,383 6,857 42,518 668 6,658 7,537 53,545 8,722 61,812 
t Previous years figures. 
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so that by the end of March the financial embarrassment 
will be far more acute than at present. 

There does not appear to be the slightest chance of any 
improvement taking place in the demand in the immediate 
future, and should short time working become more general 
—as in all probability it will—there is no doubt that the 
‘export of large coal cobbles and nuts will have to be entirely 
suspended from districts other than South Wales and the 
Tyneside, in order that the fullest possible provision can be 
made for inland requirements. 





Utilities Manifest Increased Efficiency in 
Fuel Consumption in 1920 


OMPARATIVE figures of electricity generated and fuel 
consumed for 1919 and 1920 by public utility power 
plants, are shown in the following tables: 
PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 








Water Power _ Fuel Power 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Kw.-Hr. of Total Increase Kw.-Hr. of Total Increase 
1919 14,600,000,000 37.5 .... 24,300,000,000 62.5 ...... 
1920 16,500,000,000 37.6 13% 27,400,000,000. 62.4 12.8% 
CONSUMPTION OF FUELS 
Coal, Fuel Oil, as, 
Net Tons Increase Barrels Increase Cu.Ft. Increase 
1919 35,100,000 ... 11,050,000 ...... | 21,400,000,000 ._—=«...... 


a 21,400,000,000 
1920 37,200,000 6% 24,300,000,000 13.6% 

These figures show that the production of electricity by 
public utility plants in 1920 was 43,900,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, an increase of practically 13 per cent over 1919. The 
percentage of the total kilowatt-hours of electricity pro- 
duced by water power is the same for both years. The 
consumption of coal, fuel oil, and gas increased 6, 18.4 and 
13.6 per cent, respectively. 

If the fuel oil, gas and wood consumed in generating 
electricity is converted to equivalent coal, the coal consump- 
tion in 1919 would be 38,500,000 tons; in 1920 it would be 
41,200,000 tons—a gain of 7 per cent. The gain in the pro- 
duction of electricity for the same period was 12.8 per cent, 
which indicates an increase of efficiency in the consumption 
of fuels during 1920. On the basis of equivalent coal con- 
sumed for each of the two years, a kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity was produced in public utility plants in 1919 by 3.17 
Tb. of coal; in 1920 by 3.01 Ib. of coal. These figures show 
a gain in economy of fuel consumption of 5 per cent, or a 
saving of about 2,000,000 tons of coal in the production of 
electricity in 1920 as compared with the rate of fuel con- 
sumption per kilowatt-hour in 1919. The coal required to 
produe the kilowatt-hours generated by water power in 
1920 would be about 25,000,000 tons. 


Canada’s 1920 Coal Production Exceeded 
That of Any Previous Year 


ARLY statements of the probable coal production of 

Canada during 1920, made in December, slightly under- 
estimated the quantity of production, and considerably 
underestimated the values now reported by the operators, 
according to a statement recently published by John 
McLeish, chief of the Division of Mineral Resources and 
Statistics of Canada. 
. The total production of marketable coal in Canada dur- 
ing 1920 (comprising sales, colliery consumption and coal 
used in making coke, or used otherwise by colliery opera- 
tors) was 16,623,598 short tons, valued at $77,326,853, or 
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an average of $4.65 per ton. It was the largest tonnage 
that has been obtained in any one year. 

The total production in 1919 was 18,681,218 tons, valued 
at $54,413,349, compared with which the 1920 productions 
shows an increase of 2,942,380 tons, or 21.5 per cent in 
quantity and $22,913,504, or 42.1 per cent, in value. 

The total output of coal including waste and unmarketable 
slack in 1920 was 16,976,771 tons as against 14,080,655 tons 
in 1919. 

Each of the provinces, with the exception of New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan, has shown substantial increases 
over the previous year’s production. Nova Scotia presents 
an increase of 675,172 tons, or 11.8 per cent; New Bruns- 
wick a decrease of 17,944 tons, or 10 per cent; Saskatchewan 
a decrease of 30,309 tons, or 8 per cent; Alberta an in- 
crease of 1,894,811 tons, or 38.2 per cent, and British 
Columbia an increase of 420,987 tons, or 17.3 per cent. 

The exports of coal in 1920 were 2,558,174 tons valued at 
$18,014,899, or an average of $7.04 per ton, as against ex- 
ports in 1919 of 2,070,050 tons, valued at $12,438,885, or an 
average of $6 per ton, showing an increase of 488,124 tons, 
or 23.6 per cent in quantity. 

The total imports of coal of all classes in 1920, “Entered 
for consumption,” as recorded by the Department of Cus- 
toms, were 18,742,542 tons, valued at $98,033,598, as against 
imports in 1919 of 17,308,837 tons, valued at $61,160,799. 
The record shows a slight decrease in the imports of an- 
thracite coal, but an increase in the imports of bituminous. 

The estimated consumption of coal based on production, 
exports and coal imported as “entered for consumption,” 
amounted in 1920 to 33,807,966 tons, as compared with 
28 863,017 tons in 1919. 





War Department Confers Distinguished 
Service Medal on Dr. Garfield 


NE of the last acts of the outgoing administration was 
the award of a distinguished service medal by the 
Secretary of War on behalf of the President to Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield “for exceptionally valuable services to the gov- 
ernment as Federal Fuel Administrator during the war.” 
The citation of the War Department accompanying the 
conferring of the medal upon Dr. Garfield reads as follows: 
“Dr. Harry A. Garfield, for meritorious and distinguished 
service in a position of great responsibility. During the 
progress of the war, by his conduct of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration he stimulated the production, conserved the use, and 
supervised the distribution of those supplies of fuel neces- 
sary for the support and transportation of the armies of 
the United States, the maintenance of authority, the pro- 
duction of war supplies, and the health and well-being of 
the civil population upon which the successful prosecution 
of military activities depended.” 





Coal Consumed by Locomotives in Trans- 


portation Service Only, Calendar Year 
(In Net Tons) 


Region 1919 1920 
Uy RE rato cn on sn aiken Seem pile kc hes 4,397,501 4,847,373 
en. chew uk Sukscxeeusle. 16,338,191 19,324,623 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny........................ 23,886,290 27,423,858 
RPEMMRR Dies iis Ss 3p asa Hse Sia nib S* sw andaie!s om 4,578,037 5,158,022 
PMEEMIIE TS Gatiows oy sins sis's's bs hie eso einseieeue = 14,685,998 17,170,423 
SESE SSS Re Sa eg ior Gate PO ees 14,383,391 15,538,839 
NN ee Po caine secs oleh mca Cu cca, 15,888,127 17,734,288 
I Wena sl chiens caedewswsrcinad ,365,680 6,376,701 
PAM VEG ELM MORD END 5 3 ls ns eV Sia wie dic Kawa bw wae how 100,523,215 113,574,127 








Average Cost Per Net Ton, Including Freight, of Coal Consumed by 


Locomotives in Road Service 


(As reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission) 














i 1919 Total 1920 Total for 

Region July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
NS ESO IO CE Ee EE $5.26 $5.01 $5.30 $5.59 $5.03 $5.55 $5.69 $9.49 $9.57 $8.84 $7.84 $9.52 $9.95 $8.15 
i 5 Siang 5S nig te wip Bind ho sme = 00 200 3.52 3.95. 3.27 3.34 3:54 3.40 3.86 *.33 4.58 5.23 13 3°30 OF v4 
Obie, Indiana—Allegheny ..................+. 2.50 2.64 ‘2.75- 2.75 3.00 2.82 4.24 3.92 4.28 4.24 3.71 4.77 4.60 3.92 
Pocahontas We tp eceetebhes +o shake aneslhh eas 2.45 2.65 2.59 2.62 2.90 2.68 2.93 4.06 4.48 4.38 3.62 4.74 4.75 3.83 
ASSESS aie Se ane 3.06 3.02 2.91 3.14 3.23 3.19 3.62 o.07 6©°4:42; 455 3.78 4:61 4:54 3-92 
OTS. Luts. St. seas wsut ase cten o.33 3.72 3.43 3.70. 3.79 -3:79 4.64 4.38 4.79 4.43 4.22 4.96 4.83 4.34 
NS Ee ae ee ee 2.98. 3.03 (2:85 2.97. 3.53 3.32 3.98 o.05 3:57 3:37 3.43 3.59 3.95 3.51 
Southwestern... cecaiale aint Siswbceie ele Se maser ae ae ew 3.45 3.34 4 3.47 4.12 3,42 5.39 3.77 4.48 4.39 4.08 4.31 4.23 4.13 
oy tt Ree te ere see oa brea eee a302 3.41 63.0 5.24 3.48 - PS) Se A 4.25 4.56 4.54 4.05 4.82 4.80 4.20 
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Number of Bituminous Coal Mines in Operation as of 
January 1, 1919, 1920 and 1921° 


the high-price spurt of last year is offered by the accom- 

panying figures, showing, as of Jan. 1, on three suc- 
cessive years, the number of mines in operation in the vari- 
ous coal fields. In the Eastern fields—Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and northern West Virginia—there was an increase 
during 1920 of 1,020 mines, with an average daily rating 
or capacity of 4.6 cars. From January, 1920, to January, 
1921, the number of bituminous coal mines in the country 
increased 1,185. Eighty-six per cent of all the new mines 
were opened in the northeastern fields in which fields the 
tctal number of mines is but 47.5 per cent of the country’s 
total. Seventy-seven per cent of the mines, or 912, opened 
in 1920 were on three railroads, the B. & O., 46 per cent; 
Western Maryland, 11 per cent, and the Pennsylvania 34.4 
per cent. 


Compared with January, 1919, the total number of mines 
increased from 6,857 to 8,722 on January, 1921, a gain of 
1,865 in number, or 27 per cent. In southern West Virginia 
the increase in the number of mines in 1920 was 12 per cent. 
On the group of roads designated as the Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania and Lake the increase was about 9 per cent. 
In Indiana, Illinois and Michigan the increase was 8 per 
cent. In the Southeastern territory the gain was only 7 
in 1,000, and in the Western group, which includes Iowa 
and all the trans-Missouri coal fields, there was a decrease 
from 1,335 to 1,281 or 4 per cent. 


Sine E idea of the feverish activity in the coal fields during 


GROUP 1. PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND, NORTHERN 
WEST VIRGINIA 
~~". 1920 — 1921 
No. Mines No. Mires 
- 3 , 43 2 2 
- 6S a g ‘5 A A 
a 1 2. 5 ke % 
2 4 g & ¢ a 5 Be OR 
3 2 eS Sc S 5 s my 3 g Se 3 
Railroads Q oO & oO a oO & o= & om 
B.&0O...... 23 777 800 3,082 26 783 1,009 4,556 1,470 
B.C.&G... 0 1 1 45 0 1 1 50 “a 
B.&L.E... 1 4 41 £422 2 41 43 403 4 439 
B. & Susq... 0 4 4 95 0 5 5 6116) 45s«*:286 
Beviar&Sou 1 4 5 52 0 4 4 5 4 66 
B.R.&P 14 86 100 720 8 100 108 9830 58 703 
i 3 65 68 +139 7 67 «+74 #«21209 «+119 326 
C.&Pa..... 0 47 «+47 #187 +2 45 47: 224 # «52 «#233 
Cum.... 0 9 9 20; 2 9 24 = 29 49 
C. & Ind 0 6 18 4140 = «4 18 19 200 17 #208 
4). ae 1 10 «11 30 10 361 37. —s«10 80 
—... %t &a2nmwese ss wes te 
H.&BT.M. 2 44 46 107 4 «41 #4245 «©9100 46 ~»«©101 
.2an.... 9 7 35.0 b 6 38 024 63 
Ligonier Val. 1 20 21 180 1 21 22 200 25 228 
LE.F.&C. 0 19 19 25, 0; 9a 33 41-30 58 
ae... .. 0 2 2 co it -2e 30 3 $53 | 116 
Monongahela 0 116 116 584 2 zz 2% 915 68 1187 
N.Y.C..... 0 156 156 762 6 165 171 805 232 868 
Pitts.&Shaw.12 40 52 197 6 47 53, 234 64 245 
.R.R...... 24 1,078 1,102 6,070 65 1,067 1,132 7,457 1,476 10,630 
P.S.&N i asa Ss i 2 3 60 | 4 60 
Pitts.&Sus.. 0 20 20 is  ¢ 2B 2 16 27 54 
W. Aleg ; 14 2 6 660.COCMHCS 23 19 61 
W. Mad... 0 74 +%7 4307 O 69 69 404 176 724 
W.Va. Nor.. 1 12. 13 50 4 16 20 65 9 39 
Total..... 87 2,730 2,817 13,339 139 2,778 3,117 17,275 4,137 22,002 
GROUP 2. SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 
C.&0...... 7 476 483 2,380 10 510 520 3,482 558 4,286 
N.&W.. 1 272 273 1,876 5 271 276 2,392 330 2/995 
N.&N... 3 o 12 13 oe 4 15 12 15 
S.V.&E 0. i 7 . 2 £2 2: it © se 
Virginian 3 76 79 568 O 95 95 884 113 488 
Total. 23 841 864 4,933 28 893 921 6,927 1,032 8,004 
GROUP 3. OHIO, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA & LAKE 
D.T.&1.... 0 69 69 69 0 69 69 69 9 12 
oe ee 0 4 4 9 0 6 6 1 1 12 
ap 0 144 144 544 10 143 153 605 197. 813 
K.&M..... 6 77 83 401 4 #«284 88 480 12 #673 
Montour 0 19 19 299 0 21 21 390 31 448 
M.&O. 9 0 o oe we owe o -st3in 22 244 
P.&L.E 1 46 347° “416 3) "Som 62> “esl 46 «(423 
Pew.vs.. 0 2 .2 44 0 © DD he 34 48 
P.L.& W 0 16 16 - 2£ | 18 7 ts 29 
T,.¢0.C 1 oO 92 S40 2 98 100 318 121 ‘748 
Union... 0 2 2-24. 0 2 244 251 
W.&L.E 1 .cO 6 -39% T 62 63 530 ° Ge 7I6 
557. 575 3,530 31 589 620 4,290 675 4,838 


Total,..::.. 18 





*Data furnished by courtesy Car Service Division, American Railway Association. 


GROUP 4. 
S$ i 
BE Of 
-_ oO 
3 £ oe 
a oe. 

Railroads QO - 
C.&I.M.. 1 6 7 
Cuine..:«. 0 a 4 
C-EBuk.. 12 72 84 
Cee... 0 30 30 
Big Four... 1 38 39 
C.T.H.&S.E. 1 43 44 
~I&L.. 0 19 19 
E.St.L. & Sub. 0 2 
Y.JI&E.. 0 11 1 
Fey ie 0 5 5 
Ill. Cent 4 200 204 
Ill. Sou.. 0 0 0 
L.& M.. 0 3 3 
L.H.&St.L. 0 2 2 

bine: 1 6 7 
Po Geen. I 6 7 
ge Rane 6 6 
St.L.&0.F. 0 2 2 
St.L.B.&E. 0 4 4 
St.L.T.&E 0 3 3 
T.St.L.&W. 0 2 2 
T.P.&W 0 12 12 
Wabash..... 0 23 23 

Total 21 499 520 
A.B.&A 0 5 5 
Ala. Cent 0 1 1 
A.C. &I 0 7 7 
Birm. Sou... 0 3 3 

(OFOGee .. .U 7 7 
C.C:&0:....10 15 25 
Interstate... 0 31 31 
Me@dtinses iG Z 7 
LieN..s 8 436 444 
N.C. & St.L 10 40 50 
ere 1 0 1 
Southern.... 2 251 253 

Oc. 3 14 17 

Total...... 34 StF 851 
A.T.&S.F.. 14 87 101 
Ark. Ceht... 0 5 
C.RAL&P:. 9 58 67 
CG w...... 3 1 
Colo. Sou.... 9 36 45 
C.B:40.... & We 6 
C.aNaw.... 2 28 28 
Colfax Nor.. 0 2 2 
C.M.&St.L. 2 46 48 
Desk... 1 iz tk 
DGR.G::.. 0 51 51 
E.P.&S.W. 0 7 7 
Ft. D.D.M.& 

Bice © 4 4 
Ft.S.&W... 0 3 3 
Gi NOR. .0<.< 1 42 43 
Inter. Urban 4 1 5 
KC.82.2.. © 20 20 
Byte... 2 2 2 
Mid. Val... 0 31 31 
M. Pac. .... 143 80 223 
M.&St.L... 12 0 12 
M.W.&S... 1 6 7 
M.K.&T... 67 15 82 
K.OVeG... 3 18 21 
Nor: Pac;... 5 46 51 
N.Mex.Mid.. 0 3 3 
O.W.R.&N. 0 1 1 
OBS... 2 9 11 
Pac. Coast. 0 2 2 
Q.0.&K.C. 0 11 1 
RL Sea.:,.. 9 2 2 
R.G. & E.P 0 2 2 
ee 0 3 
St.F.R.&E. 0 2 2 
St.L.&8.F.. 12 - 149 161 
Tir. ces 6 6 
Union Pac... 0 38 38 

Total.....291 959 230 
Group |..... 87 2,730 2,817 
Group 2 . 23 841 864 
Group 3 - oe. Say. Bae 
Group 4 . 21 499 520 
Group 5..... 34 817 851 
Group 6 291 939 1,230 


—1919—~ 
No. Mines 
2 os: 
A g ‘eS 
be 0 = (3) 
Qs ws = 
es © € 8 
a a 
o= A OS & 
341 1 6 7 
9 0 4 4 
1,544 1 70 81 
450 0 30 30 
1,089 2 43 45 
542 3 48 51 
186 0 23 23 
80 0 2 2 
250 0 11 11 
60 0 5 5 
3,319 7 201 208 
0 0 0 0 
220 0 3 3 
8 2 a 6 
52 6 6 12 
130 0 6 6 
70 0 6 6 
90 0 2 2 
45 0 4 4 
66 0 3 3 
63 0 2 2 
30 0 13 13 
422 1 19 20 
9,066 33 511 544 


GROUP 5. SOUTHEASTERN 


19 0 5 5 
4 3 1 4 
14 0 7 7 
132 0 y 2 
52 0 7 7 
124 4 18 22 
165 0 31 31 
60 0 7 7 
2,409 24 473 497 
41 «1 43 154 
| 1 0 1 
1,101 0 253 253 
80 | 16 17 
3,402 44 863 1,000 
GROUP 6. WESTERN 
Ya 90 =«+101 
10 0 8 8 
421 9 58 67 
4 0 | | 
268 9 37 46 
2,306 3°) (EG RES 
766 0 28 28 
19 1 1 2 
398 2 43 45 
134 0 10 10 
481 0 47 47 
90 0 7 7 
3 0 2 2 
23 0 3 3 
183 3 43 46 
12 0 5 5 
82 1 22 23 
2 0 2 2 
92 0 31 31 
605 162 94 256 
8 11 0 1 
43 0 7 7 
167 70 16 86 
85 2 20 22 
281 8 45 53 
b 0 2 2 
20 0 1 1 
140 3 9 12 
20 0 2 2 
25 0 9 9 
15 0 2 2 
5 0 2 2 
10 0 2 2 
8 0 2 2 
505 15 205 230 
39 0 4 4 
321 0 38 38 
8,246 393 1,024 1,335 
SUMMARY 
13,339 139 2,778 3,117 
1933 28 893 921 
3,530 31 589 620 
9,066 33 511 544 
3,402 44 863 1,000 
8,248 393 1,024 1,335 


INDIANA, ILLINOIS & MICHIGAN 


—1920— —192I— 


No. Mines 

a Ey 

A A 
| a 
sa. fogs 
oh”. oF 
382 6 382 
3 Zz 4 
1,839 93 «1,914 
319 28 503 
1,197 54 1,227 
515 48 714 
200 24 319 
100 2 100 
263 11 262 
66 *5 66 
3,954 240 2,790 
0 0 0 
2200 4 ~ 221 
14 6 16 
56 6 val 
142 5 93 
70 4 60 
90 2 100 
60 4 60 
108 4 185 
65 2 90 
7s uo 
423. 31 483 
10,123 590 9,697 
Goce. * 
2 2 2 
ta 
9 0 0 
48 «(«14tti«CSG 
173 10 166 
137 20 = (222 
63 9 74 
3,354 595 4,205 
143 41 i51 
1 3 3 
1,408 282 1,728 
85 19 81 
5,477 1,007 6,747 
626 145 776 
20 6 
467. 78 ~=—«(380 
2 0 0 
283 44 279 
2,974 129 3,031 
7 26 '477 
1 3 18 
395 52 205 
136 14 104 
521 50 605 
90 7 90 





31 

89 9 89 
63 30 95 
718 151 1,750 
131 1 125 
26 7 90 
203 54 194 
94 25 133 
297 54 393 
5 2 6 

24 3 1 
148 13 101 
29 3 51 
40 9 54 
15 2 24 

5 2 6 

5 2 6 

10 2 17 
643 233 975 
13 4 42 
343 25 279 
9,453 1,281 10,524 
17,275 4,137 22,002 
6,927 1,032 8,004 
4,290 675 4,838 
10,123 590 9,697 
5,477 1,007 74 


’ ’ 6, 7 
9,453 1,281 10,524 


Total... 474 6,383 6,857 42,518 668 6,658 7,537 53,545 8,722 61,812 
¢ Previous years figures. 























The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 

















Federal Reserve Board, in a statement just issued, has shown 

“an evident trend of improvement, although such gains as 
have been made have been moderate and by no means uniform through- 
out the entire commercial field.” Prices, according to this authority, 
continued to recede in January, but less rapidly than in December. 
The price index of the Federal Reserve Board, constructed primarily 
for the purpose of international price comparison, showed a reces- 
sion for January amounting to approximately 5 per cent, as com- 
pared with a 10 per cent decline ix: December. The statement of the 
board continues: ‘Demand for goods has by no means been firmly re- 
established, and although there are abundant indications that stocks 
of goods have been greatly reduced and that a large volume of poten- 
tial buying is in sight, it has not yet become actual.” 

Unemployment is the subject of a voluminous report issued under 
date of March 17 by the Employment Service of the Department of 
Labor. This report shows nine industries had a decrease in employ- 
ment in February, ranging from 1.7 per cent for tobacco manufac- 
turers to 7.3 per cent in the iron, steel and allied trades. Railroad 
repair shops and chemicals and allied products were the other im- 
portant lines reporting greater unemployment. Five industries re- 
ported increases in men at work. The automobile, textile and leather 
industries leading the list with 18.8, 8.5 and 7.7 per cent gains in 
employment respectively. Among the cities reporting considerable de- 
creases in employment were Denver, Youngstown, Indianapolis, San 
Francisco, Grand Rapids, Schenectady, Albany and Perth Amboy. 
Twenty-nine cities reported increases in employment, the larger per- 
centages being at Chattanooga, Detroit, Peoria, Johnstown and 
Bridgeport. 

The general business situation in New England was reported by the 
Department of Labor as considerably better than in the latter part of 
1920, and there are many indications of greater improvement in the 
early spring. Running through the reports collected from cities all 
over the country are statements of construction work that is about 
to be begun, new housing projects on which work will be started 
within a few weeks, and numerous government, state and municipal 
projects for which appropriations have been made, and work to be 
begun early in the spring. 


]) fees business during the past month, according to the 





To Build Huge Dye Plant located there. The company has re- 








Construction of the largest dry 
color plant in the world is being 
planned by the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., it was announced 
March 11. The company also is 
considering the erection of a new 
unit in its chain of lithopone plants. 
It is reported the works will be lo- 
cated at Carney’s Point, N. J., and 
will eventually employ in the neigh- 
borhood of 30,000 men. Carney’s 
Point is across the Delaware River 
from Wilmington, where the main 
plant of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co. is located, and several 
subsidiary plants of the company are 


cently been expanding its dye manu- 
facturing facilities and a little more 
than a year ago built a large dye 
plant at Deepwater Point, N. J., 
near by. 


Passaic Mills Reopen 


The Passaic Cotton Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., which had been shut 
down for six months, resumed oper- 
ations on March 11. The corpora- 
tion operates seven mills in New 
Bedford, employing 2,500 persons 
under normal conditions. No. 4 mill 
started first on a weekly schedule 
of forty-eight hours. 


Textile Industry Improves 

The central Berkshire textile in- 
dustry is showing signs of recovery. 
Plants in Pittsfield and Dalton, 
Mass., employing about 3,000 hands, 
are running full time. Officials of 
the Pontoosuc Woolen Co., which 
was organized in 1826, say the busi- 
ness depression which began Nov. 1 
and now apparently ending was the 
worst and longest in its history. 


Ford Plant Has 2,000 More at Work 


More than 2,000 employees of the 
Ford Motor Car Co. were rehired 
last week. An official stated that 
about 35,000 workers were now back 
on their jobs. When the Highland 
Park factory closed down in De- 
cember about 55,000 were employed. 
Production in the factory has been 
inereasing steadily, officials say. An 
average of 2,000 motors a day are 
being turned out. The company ex- 
pects to build 60,000 cars in March. 


Fisk Rubber Co. on Full Time 


The Fisk Rubber Co. works at 
Chicopee, Mass., which had been 
operating on a three-day schedule 
since Dec. 1, resumed full time 
March 14 and a wage reduction on 
both day and piece work was put 
into effect which amounts to an 
average of 10 per cent. About 1,800 
employees are affected. 


N. Y. Shipbuilding Co. Cuts Force 

The New York Shipbuilding Co., 
Camden, N. J., beginning March 11, 
discontinued night work at its plant 
and the night force of 200 employees 
was laid off. The day force also is 
being materially reduced, the an- 
ncouncement stated, by the laying off 
of extra gangs employed on war 
contracts. 


C. F. & I. Adds 1,000 Steel Workers 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. an- 
nounced March 11 that owing to im- 
proved conditions in the steel indus- 
try 1,000 additional men would 
be employed commencing Monday 
morning, March 14. It was planned 
tc reopen four idle mills, running 
two eight-hour shifts. 











Carnegie Co. to Close Sharon Plant 


Notices of a complete shutdown, 
beginning Saturday, March 19, and 
continuing for an indefinite period, 
were posted at the Carnegie Steel 
Co. at Sharon, Pa., March 15. About 
3,000 men are affected by the sus- 
pension. 


Dodge Motor Plant Reopens 

The plant of the Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car Co., at Detroit, closed 
since December, reopened March 17 
with 3,500 to 4,000 men. The com- 
pany normally employs 20,000 men. 
An effort will be made to reach one- 
third of the normal production soon. 
Additional workers are to be added 
from day to day. 
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Dearth of Orders and Resultant Low Production of 
Bituminous May Presage Another Coal Panic 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent 


regarded by purchasers of coal? This question is be- 
ing asked by government officials generally, who are 
watching with increasing anxiety the low rate of bituminous 
production. An official warning is understood to be forth- 
coming from the Interstate Commerce Commission reiterat- 
ing points previously emphasized by the commission to the 
effect that a considerable portion of the responsibility for 
the 1920 situation can be laid at the door of those con- 
sumers who failed to contract for their coal when the mines 
needed orders and coal cars were stored on every siding. 
Information reaching Washington is that the number of 
contracts being made at this time is almost negligible. De- 
spite the predicament in which they found themselves last 
autumn, New England, the Northwest, public utilities and 
large consumers generally are staying out of the market. 
Railroad purchases also are being held at the lowest possi- 
ble minimum. This is explained in railroad quarters as 
being due to the financial difficulties which the railroads are 
experiencing. They already owe coal producers more than 
$100,000,000. Railroad officials say they are having diffi- 
culty in obtaining partial payments under the Winslow Act, 
which is given as a reason why outstanding accounts are 
not liquidated and new purchases are not made. Treasury 
and Interstate Commerce Commission officials, however, take 
issue with the claim that there is any red tape or delay in 
meeting payments under the Winslow Act. All that. is 
required is evidence that the claim is just. On March 10 
the roads had received $49,702,990.05 of Winslow money. 
It also is pointed out that many of the roads are not tak- 
ing full advantage of the loan provision of the Transpor- 
tation Act. Officials point out that it is poor policy for 
the railroads not to exert themselves to store coal at this 
time. Not only does it safeguard them against higher 
prices that are certain to come if the whole coal movement 
is put over until late in the year, but they could be using 
cars that now are standing idle, and by so doing would not 
have to use them for the transportation of railroad fuel 
when these cars could be filled with revenue freight. 


THE NORTHWEST HAs HOPE OF LOWER FREIGHT RATES 


\": the lessons of the coal panic of 1920 to be dis- 


Hope of lower freight rates is ascribed as the principal 
reason why the Northwest is not making contracts. Lake 
shippers recently requested the carriers to allow them a 
lower rate. The carriers regarded the request sympathetic- 
ally, as they are anxious to speed up the coal movement, 
but they hesitated to make the reduction on their own 
authority and took it up with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The commission declined to accept responsi- 
bility for lowering rates and now the railroads fear that 
such a reduction would place them in an embarassing posi- 
tion. They were insistent in their demand for the general 
rate increase and now that they have it they are wondering 
what the commission will think if they proceed to reduce 
it of their own accord. Contracts for Lake coal also are 
being retarded by the fact that there are considerable stocks 
in the Northwest and by the fact that there is a great 
deal of coal on the docks. 

The unknown factor in the whole situation is the existing 
rate of consumption. The present situation emphasizes the 
need for comprehensive consumption figures. A certain 
government official believes that there would be brisk buy- 
ing at this time if the public knew the rate of consumption 
and the cost of production. The public not only remembers 
the $1.15 coal of the pre-war period but also has clearly in 
mind the $2.50 coal of 1919. It is believed that if the 
figures were available, it would show that prices now are 
as low as coal can be sold, with all prospects for an upturn. 

If business should improve quickly later in the year, a 
repetition of the 1920 situation is believed to be entirely 


possible. The railroads can handle 500,000,000 tons of coal 
even if they get a late start on the task, but if business 
should improve to the point where 550,000,000 tons or more 
should be necessary, it would be practically impossible for 
the railroads to handle that amount of coal without inter- 
fering seriously with transportation of other commodities. 

In connection with this general situation Dr. George Otis 
Smith, director of the U. S. Geclogical Survey, makes the 
following suggestion: 

“The consuming public must feel its part of the respon- 
sibility in the problem of an adequate coal supply. The 
coal user, large and small, is too much like the Arkansas 
man who failed to repair his roof in good weather. Today 
there is a supply of both coal and cars available, but the 
consumer seems to prefer to take his chances when the 
urgency will be great. He hopes for lower prices and thus 
delays his contracts. This procedure is not helping to put 
coal production and distribution on a twelve-month basis. 
A seasonal demand is injurious to coal operator, to the 
coal miner and to the railroads, and in the end the buyer of 
coal has:to pay more than he would had he co-operated in 
helping to stabilize coal production and movement.” 





Thirty Firms Bid $3.50-$4.82 F.O.B. Mines 
On Coal for Government Fuel Yard 


IDS ranging from $3.50 to $4.82 per ton at the mines 
were received by the Bureau of Mines Friday, March 18, 
from thirty coal companies for supplying the Government 
Fuel Yard with coal for the federal departments at Wash- 


‘ington during the year March 31, 1921, to March 31, 1922. 


Bids were received on bituminous coal, the specifications 
calling for coal from West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and gas coal. The Moyer Weaver Co. bid was 
the lowest submitted. The bids follow: 


Steinman Coal Co., 12,000 tons Pennsylvania coal, $4.70. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co., 1,600. tons Pa. gas coal, . 

Moyer Weaver Co., full tonnage, $3.50. 

- h Top Fuel Co., 76, 000 tons New River coal, $4. 

P. & S. Coal Co. Inc., 76, 000 tons New River, $3.75; 00, 000 tons 
Pa., $3.55; 100, 000 to 138, 600 tons Pa., $3.65. 

Line & Reed, 5,000 tons, $4.55; 36,000 tons Pa., $4.35; 24,000 
tons Pa., $4.07; 1,600 tons gas coal, $5.75. 

L. A. Snead Co., 25,000 tons West Virginia coal, $4.15. 

B. Nicholl & Co., 50, 000 tons Pa. coal, $4.09. 

Equitable Fuel Co., 50,000 tons Pa. coal, $4.64; 20,000 tons 
Pa. coal, $4.69; 50,000 tons Pa. coal, $4.08 : 75,000 ‘tons Pa. 
coal, $4.36; 50,000 tons of Pa. coal, $4.47; 24,000 tons W. Va. 
coal, $4.08; 24,000 tons Pa. coal, $4.08; 20,000 tons Md. coal, 
$4. 64; 25,000 tons Pa. coal, $3.63; 15,000 tons Md. coal, $4.92 
50, 000 tons Pa. coal at $3. 54; 10, 000 tons Pa. coal, $3.75; 15, 006 
to 20,000 tons Pa. coal, $3.96 

White Oak Coal Co., 76,00 “tons New River, $4.48. 

Wilson D. Althouse, 11,497 tons Md. coal, $4.10. 

David E. Williams Co., 50,000 tons Pa. coal, $4.18. 

Quemahoning Coal Co., 30,000 tons Pa. coal, $3.59. 

Cushake Coal Mining Co., 34,500 tons Pa. 

Weston-Dodson Co., 50, 000 tons Pa. coal, $1. 49: 1,600 tons Pa. 
gas coal, $4.20. 

Emmons Coal Mining Co., 50,000 tons W. Va. coal, $3.9 

W. H. Bradford Co., 25, 000 tons Pa., +. 45; if in Bory monthly 
portions $4.15; 1,600 ‘tons gas coal, $4. 

Davis Coal & Coke Co., 39,000 tons Ps, $4.20. 

Madeira-Hill Co., 60, 000 tons, Pa. coal, $4.40. 

Consolidation Coal Co., 5,000 tons Md. coal by canal $8.05; 
30,000 tons Pa. coal, $4.48; 1,600 tons W. Va. gas coal, $4.76. 

Peerless Smokeless Smithing Coal Co., 3,000 tons W. Va. coal 
monthly, $3.75. 

Fayette Smokeless Fuel Co., 36,000 tons, 3,000 monthly, New 
River coal, $3.90 from April to September, 1921, and $4 from 
Speen. 1921, to March, 1922. 

H. P. Brydon Bros. Co., Inc., 69,000 tons Md. coal, $4.82; same 
amount Pa. coal, $4.82; i, 600 tons gas coal, $2.52 

C. J. Rowe & Bros., i2, 600 tons Md. coal, $4; 30,000 tons each 
Md. and Pa. coal, $3.50. 

Rockwood Coal Co., 20,000 tons ee coal, $2. 

Lake & Export Coal Co., 76,000 tons New River, $4.48. 

Commercial Coal Mining ’Co., 30,000 tons Pa. coal, $4.30. 

James M. McIntyre & Co., 12,000 tons Pa. coal, $3.80. 

C. & O. Coal & Coke Co., 3,500 tons monthly W. Va. coal, $4.40. 

C. & O. Coal Agency Co., 76, 000 tons New River coal, $4.29. 

— Coal & Coke Co., 50,000 tons each Md. and Pa. coal, 


The freight rate on the coal is $3.18 from the mines to Washe 
ington, which will be paid by the government. 
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Bids Submitted by Twenty Companies for New York 
City Coal Needs Fail to Cover All Items 


by the Board of Purchase on March 16 for furnishing 

coal for fourteen departments of the City of New 
York did not cover every item in the schedules submitted. 
The largest proposal for more than three million dollars 
was that of William Farrell & Son. The bid was submitted 
for 317,681 tons of anthracite and 85,814 tons of bitumi- 
nous, contracts to run from April 1, 1921, to March 31, 
1922. 

There was only one bid received on item No. 1, which 
provided for furnishing the entire anthracite tonnage f.o.b. 
mine, and this proposal did not include all of the sizes. 
Weston Dodson & Co. offered to furnish 146,315 tons of 
buckwheat No. 1 for $3.89 per ton and 68,023 tons of buck- 
wheat No. 3 for $1.92 per ton. The other tonnages in this 
item were: Broken, 1,517 tons; egg, 21,578; stove, 12,656; 
chestnut, 1,616; pea, 5,016; and buckwheat No. 2, 60,960 
tons. 

On item No. 2, calling for the delivery at the mine of 
73,421 tons of run of mine and 12,303 tons of slack, there 
was only one bidder, B. Nicoll & Co., whose proposal was 
$3.85 per ton each. 

Rubel Brothers, of Brooklyn, submitted a price of $13.50 
per ton for furnishing and delivering to the various de- 
partment delivery points 19,618 tons of egg and 1,486 tons 
of chestnut coal; $11.25 per ton for 4,122 tons of pea coal, 
and $9.25 per ton for 29,253 tons of buckwheat No. 1. 


THREE FIRMS BID ON SUPPLY FOR MANHATTAN ARMORIES 


For furnishing and delivering 90 tons of egg coal, 185 
tons of chestnut and 2,430 tons of buckwheat No.-1 to 
various armories in the Borough of Manhattan the Inter 
City Fuel Co. made a price of $13.85 per ton for egg and 
chestnut and $8.80 per ton for buckwheat, while the bid of 
Farrell & Son was $13.63 for egg and chestnut, and $9.59 
for the smaller size. The Penn Fuel Co. offered to fur- 
nish buckwheat for $8.35 per ton. 

For supplying the armories in the Bronx with 952 tons 
of buckwheat Farrell & Son bid $9.35 per ton and V. H. 
Youngman & Co.’s bid was $9.74. 

Prices bid on 2,184 tons of buckwheat No. 1 by four 
dealers for the armories in Brooklyn ranged from $8.99 to 
$9.74. 

The Inter City Fuel Co. submitted a price of $6 per ton 
for delivering 27,040 tons of buckwheat No. 2 by barge in 
cargo lots of about 500 tons each at the foot of East 29th 
Street for Bellevue Hospital. Farrell & Son’s bid on this 
tonnage was $7.22 per ton. For furnishing ‘various hos- 
pitals with stove and chestnut coal the bid of William 
Farrell & Son was $13.63 per ton and the Inter City Co. 
$13.85 per ton. 

For delivering 3,248 tons of buckwheat No. 2 to Gouver- 
neur Hospital three bids were received as follows: Penn 
Fuel Co., $7.99 per ton; Inter City Co., $7.90, and Farrell, 
$7.95; while for furnishing Harlem Hospital for 5,600 tons 
of the same size of coal Whitney & Kemmerer made a price 
of $7.65 per ton, against $7.90 and $7.95 by the Inter City 
Co. and Farrell, respectively. 


BIDS FOR BROOKLYN LOWER THAN FOR MANHATTAN 


Te: bids from about twenty coal companies received 


For delivering by barge to Blackwell’s Island Peni- 
tentiary 3,360 tons of buckwheat No. 3 the prices submitted 
ranged from $5 to $6.49 per ton; 2,352 tons of semi-bitumi- 
nous, $7.05 to $9.19, and 168 tons of stove coal from $11.85 
to $13.25 per ton. 

Bids ranging from $13.63 to $14.05 were received for 
furnishing the Dock Department with chestnut coal. 

For furnishing the Fire Department with egg and chest- 
nut coal in small tonnages, the bids, by boroughs, ranged 
as follows: Manhattan, $13.63 to $14.30; Brooklyn, $13.50 
to $14.14; Bronx, $13.63; Queens, $13.50 to $15.10; Rich- 
mond, $14.50 to $14.85. 

Francis M. A. Leach bid $8.12 per ton for 7,223 tons of 


semi-bituminous coal for the fire boats while Farrell bid 
$10 per ton for 3,079 tons for the same purpose. The latter 
concern submitted a price of $9.99 per ton for twenty tons 
of George’s Creek, Cumberland blacksmith coal. 





Delay Trial of Indicted Coal Men; Outside 
Defendants Fight Removal to Indiana 


ROBABILITY of an early trial of coal operators, deal- 

ers and miners indicted under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law by Federal Grand Jury was killed by announcement of 
attorneys for the defendants living outside of Indiana that 
they would fight removal of their clients to that state. 
The decision was announced to L. Ert Slack, Special Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the United States, who by request 
attended the conference of attorneys held in Chicago Mon- 
day, March 14. 

The Chicago conference, according to Mr. Slack, was at- 
tended by the leading attorneys of Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia and other cities outside Indiana where 
defendants to the suit reside. Attorneys representing the 
defendants in Indiana also were present. 

The action, according to Mr. Slack, probably will result 
in long delay in the case, as it will take considerable time 
for the hearing of removal cases in each of the districts 
where the defendants reside, these being in Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Missouri, and in some of these 
states removal proceedings will be necessary in more than 
one district, as the state has several districts. 





Decision Goes Against Alabama Miners 


OVERNOR THOMAS E. KILBY, sole arbitrator in 

the so-called Alabama strike, announced his award on 
March 19. The mines had been working almost full time 
for several months, but the strike, according to the union, 
was nevertheless still in full tilt when the Governor agreed 
to arbitrate it. 

The Governor’s personal representatives in the investiga- 
tion were W. T. Sheehan, editor, Montgomery Advertiser; 
Richard Hobbie, whoesale grocer, and John W. Durr, whole- 
sale druggist, all of Montgomery. The award declares that 
freedom of contract should be inviolate, but that agreements 
may be entered into by mutual consent. 

The Governor declares that the existing methods of 
adjusting grievances are fair and equitable, that operators 
are under no obligation to take back the striking miners, 
though they are recommended to do so as soon as it can be 
done without displacing men who are now working. He 
adds that “as this strike was called wrongfully and without 
the. slightest justification, the organization of the United 
Mine Workers of America is responsible for the present 
strikers being without employment and therefore the organ- 
ization should support the strikers until they find work.” 

The committee said “We do not question the right of men 
to organize voluntarily, but we do question the asserted 
right to force other men against their wishes into the 
organization.” 


16 Mingo Miners Cleared of Murder Charge 


IXTEEN coal miners charged with murder in connection 

with the wholesale shooting at Matewan, W. Va., last 
May were found not guilty at Williamson, March 21. The 
case was submitted to the jury late Saturday afternoon, 
March 19. 

The trial grew out of the killing of seven detectives of 
the Baldwin-Felts agency who had been assigned to the 
district during the mine-strike troubles. 

The trial lasted more than a month, with detailed testi- 
mony regarding the labor situation at the time and the 
revolver battle in which the detectives were slain. 
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W eekly 


NTIRE lack of interest in the market best de- 
15 scribes the attitude of the coal man today. The 
buyer has not yet come to a realizing sense of 
values and while many are beginning to ask for quota- 
tions on next year’s business they are holding their 
ideas down to the level of the spot market and refuse 
to talk business for the year at figures the coal shipper 
thinks are reasonable on contracts. 

It is a reminder of old times for the spring spot 
market to sag so far below contract prices and it is 
going to take a little more than the usual time for 
buyers and sellers of coal to shake down to the new 
basis after so many years of the other way around. 
‘As April approaches it is interesting to note that pro- 
duction for the coal year just closing is estimated by 
the Geological Survey as 523,000,000 net tons of bitu- 
minous coal as compared with 486,899,000 tons a year 
ago and 552,041,000 tons in 1918-19, the best previous 
coal year. 

It is the next coal year, however, that really is of 
concern. It is felt that unless something is done to 
break the present deadlock in buying, the deficit in 
stocks may become so great as to precipitate a serious 
condition next fall. Seeking to penetrate the psychology 


Review 


of the coal buyers’ strike, many in the trade find an 
absolute lack of understanding on the part of some con- 
sumers of the real reasons for coal prices and a result- 
ant dogged determination to stay out of market until 
prices are lower, and on the part of others a keen ap- 
preciation of present conditions and a desire to play 
the game to a finish, patiently waiting for the best price 
that can be obtained. 


PRODUCTION FROM Now ON A MATTER OF “HUNCH” 


The real difficulty now is that consumers are with- 
out knowledge as to how much coal they are going to 
need during the coming year—that is, they don’t know 
whether to figure on as much as last year or only half 
as much. The buyer is uncertain. It is as if the coal man 
were faced with the necessity of deciding now on how 
many tons he will produce this year and then backing 
his judgment with his money by mining the coal and 
holding it until called for. 

Many in the trade have adopted a half-hearted atti- 
tude toward the situation, saying that it is a matter 
of indifference to them whether the buyer takes the 
coal now at bottom prices or next autumn and winter 
at famine prices. In part there is an element in the 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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trade that welcomes our present idleness as an oppor- 
tunity to visit Florida and as holding out excellent 
chances of famine prices later. To break down the re- 
sistance of buyers of coal no other argument is offered 
(and that but half-heartedly) save that it is safer to 
stock up now and avoid the danger ahead. 

Prices exhibit no marked changes. Coal Age index 
rose one point, from 98 to 99, this week. The cause 
of this slight rise is traced to stiffening of some West- 
ern circulars on spring trade. So “wabbly” is the mar- 
ket that a few cars of surplus has an undue effect. The 
recession of Pocahontas mine run at Columbus, while 
the same coal was picking up in price in Chicago, shows 
both the uncertainty of the market and its sensitive- 
ness to local conditions. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production in the week ended March 12 was the lowest 
of any period in the last four years, with the exception of 
the 1919 strike period. The Geological Survey places the 
total output at 6,891,000 net tons, a decrease from the last 
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preceding week of 372,000 tons. Loadings for the first two 


days of the week of March 14-19 indicate a further de-° 


crease of about 4 per cent. The temper of both buyer 
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Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 











1921 1920 
Coal Year Coal Year 
Week to Date Week to Datea 
SY PE ee 7,432,000 490,605, ood 10,120,000 437,597,000 
Daily ee . 1,239,000 1,756,000 1,687,000 1,560,000 
Ne diag bie ie > 7;263,000 497, 868, 000 10,304,000 447,900,000 
se ——- AES 1,210,000 1, 745,000 1,717,000 1,564,000 
BEES CEOs .0s5610.0 00 6,891,000 ve 759, 000 10,277,000 458,178,000 
Daily average.. 1,148,000 1,732, 000 ~=—:'1,713,000 1,567,000 


(a) Less 2 dows’  sueiiustion during first week in April to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (6) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 








ANTHRACITE 
1921 = 1920 — 
Coal Year Coal Year 
Week to Date Week to Datea 
A RP ree 1,816,000 83,491,000 1,767,000 84,053,000 
|), | ae 1,902,000 85,393,000 1,604,000 85,657,000 
| ae 1,926,000 87,319,000 1,648,000 87,305,000 


(a) Less 2 days’ production during first week of April, to equalize 
number of working days covered for the 2 years. (6b) Revised from last 





report. 
BEEHIVE COKE 
_— Week Ended ————— 
Mar. 12 Mar. 5 Mar. 13 1921 1920¢ 
1921a 19216 1920 to Date to Date 


162,000 178,000 407,000 2,257,000 4,527,000 
(a) Subject to revision. (6) Revised from last report. (c) Less 2 
days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
covered for last two years. 




















and seller portends a drop to 6,000,000 tons as a starter for 
the new coal year which begins on April 1. 

Mine reports show that the spot market as a whole is 
practically non-existent. Some producers are still forc- 
ing unsold coal on their connections. This and a slight 
strengthening in steam sizes caused by lowered domestic 
production constitute the only price changes in the ton- 
nage that is now moving. Spot quotations largely repre- 
sent minimum figures at which producers can mine coal, 
and in some instances this range is brought below pro- 
duction cost by the policy of forcing sales. 

Over the country approximately 60 per cent of full time 
operation is being lost because of lack of orders. And 
while the soft coal mines are down, the railroads are stor- 
ing empty and idle coal cars on every available siding. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad reports that the number of 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Gov't Feb.22 Mar.15 Mar. 22 





Quoted Price 1921 1921 1921+ 
Low-Volatile, Eastern 
Pocahontas mine run. Columbus..... $2.35 $3.50 $3.50 $3.25 
Pocahontas lump. . Columbus.... . 2.60 6.00 5.50 5.50 
Pocahontas mine run. Chicago...... 2.35 3.00 3.65 3.50@ 4.75 
Pocahontas lump. . os | SOS ss eee 2.60 3.90 5.00 4.50@ 5.50 
*Smokeless mine run. — - eee .... 6.00 5.65 5.75@ 6.00 
Clearfield mine run. .... Boston....... 2.95 2.60 2.50 2.00@ 3.00 
Somerset mine run....... Boston....... 2.95 3.15 3.00 2.40@ 3.60 
Pe Ba iesch sess. o>” New York.... 2.95 3:40 3.25 8. >» 3.50 
A a dnc Sib wis wise Philadelphia. a > oe! a 3.50 
"tee Cl 2.95 3.15 3.00 3.00@ 3.15 
L.A SBS ees: New York.... 2.95 2.75 3.05 yo 3.00 
EE Coe ian es chains a Philadelphia... 2.95 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.16 
ee ee. eee Baltimore..... 2.95 3.00 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
SD. Seek wick conte .. New York.... 2.95 2.60 2.45 2. 3.00 
Pool 10.... See, ey Philadelphia... 2.95 2.75 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
RS oe eee Baltimore..... 2.95 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 
) Lecbake sd) ME C!s. meee lean cee oe Bo 2049 
|) | Ears Se _ Philadelphia.. 2.95 2.25 2.30° 2.25@ 2.35 
| eS Sara Baltimore..... 2.95 2.50 2.30 2.25@ 2.35 
2 Sse New York.... 2.95 3.15 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
| ae ge Philadelphia.. 2.95 .... 2.75 2.75 
fb SE ae ee Baltimore..... 2.95 3.15 2.65 eyes 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Og SS ee New York.... 2.50 2.10 2.10 1.75@72.95 
—,, SRR HE eee a . 2.50 2.25 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 
| Se ae Baltimore . 2.50 2.15 °2.00 2.00 
Pittsburgh mine run. ... Pittsburgh.. 2.35 2.35 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh.. 2.35 2.70 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Kanawha minerun...... Columbus..... 2.70 2.60 2.25 2.25 


Market Gov’t Feb.22 Mar.15 Mar. 22 


Quoted Price 191 1921 1921¢ 

Kanawha lump.......... Columbus..... $2.95 $3.50 . 50 $3.25 
Hocking mine run....... Columbus..... 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.15 
Hocking lump.......... Columbus..... 2.75 3.65 3.50 3.25 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun.... Cleveland..... 2.35 2.40 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland..... 2.60 3.85 3.50 3.25@ 3.75 

Midwest 
Frankl n, Ill., mine run.. ' Chicago....... 2.35 2.75 2.85 3.25@ 3.50 
Franklin, Ill., lump...... Chicago....... 2.55 3.80 3.40 3.45@ 3.65 
Central Ill., mine run. Chicago...... z.55 «64.05 240 1.556 2.9 
Central Ill., lump... Chicago...... 2.55 2.60 2.50 2.00@ 3.00 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run.. Chicago...... Zedo- 2.20 2:65 e+ 4 3.00 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago...... 2.55 3:30 3.15 2.75@ 3.50 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun... Chicago...... 2.2) 2:49 2:30 2.260: 272 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago...... +e eS | ee Fe 2.25@ Py +] 
Standard mine run...... St. Louis...... 2.35 1.95 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis...... 2.55 2.60 2.60 2.50@. 2.75 
West Ky. mine run...... Louisville..... aes FE) Te Be) 2.50 
West Ky. lump...... Louisville. .... 2x00: 3.20 3.15 3.15 

South and Southwest 
Big Seam omen ae Birmingham... 2.45 3.10 2.95 2.95 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 2.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 

SE. Ky. mine run....... Louisville..... 3.00 2.75 2.75 2. 
5: Ce See Louisville..... 3.25 4.00 3.75 3.60@ 3.75 
Kansas minerun........ Kansas City... 3.50 4.50 4.50 : 
Kansas City lump....... Kansas City.. 4.00 5.50 5.50 a.00 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. Quotations on Pocahontas mine 
run, Boston market, heretofore quoted included both Pocahontas and New River 
and will henceforth be quoted as West Virginia ‘“‘Smokeless.”’ 

+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 























March 24, 1921 


stored good-order freight cars increased from 14,065 on 
Dec. 15 to 89,258 on Feb. 28, and estimates that on all 
roads the number reaches 392,550 cars. 

Production of bituminous coal in the Appalachian region 
in the week of March 5 was 4,206,000 tons, compared with 
an average in 1920 of 6,456,000 tons and with 5,600,000 
tons in 1919, the lowest rate in five years. Despite the gen- 
eral slowness of the movement of soft coal New England 
continues to take around 3,000 cars a week, the figures for 
the week ended March 12 being 3,208, compared with 2,256 
a year ago. New England is getting the greater part of 
her coal by all-rail now. 


ANTHRACITE 


The one bright spot in the coal fields is the anthracite 
region, where output is at war-time levels. The continued 
demand for hard coal promises to put the coal year ended 
April 1 next ahead of last year. The loss of 3,000,000 tons 
occasioned by the miners’ vacation strike of last Septem- 
ber has been overcome and with production close to 2,000,- 
000 tons a week—it was 1,926,000 in the week of March 12, 
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and 1,902,000 the preceding week—we find the hard-coal 
region the busiest place in the country, bar none. 

Although the Reading and Navigation companies have 
announced that they will make no summer discounts, Will- 
iams & Peters and the Lackawanna will make the customary 
reduction and retail dealers generally have adopted a policy 
of announcing drops in delivered prices. It is expected 
that by this means household buying can be sustained well 
into April. 

COKE 

Production of beehive coke dropped from 178,000 tons 
in the week of March 5 to 162,000 tons the second week of 
the month. In the corresponding week of March last year 
output was 407,000 tons. Total production of beehive coke 
this year to date is but half that of last year. This cor- 
responds to the activity in the iron and steel industry, 
where, now that the Steel Corporation is more than half 
shut down, output is at lower levels than recorded even in 
1907. Coke prices are sliding downward and it is under- 
stood that wage reductions in addition to those made by 
Rainey are being quietly made by other independents. 
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New England 





BOSTON 


Expiring Contracts Force Operators to 
Reach Out for Business—New England 
Market at Standstill—Hampton Roads 
Agencies Show Interest — Anthracite 
Basis Not Yet Determined. 

Bituminous—There are few develop- 
ments to report. Business in all lines 
is confronted with the “buyers strike” 
and the coal trade is certainly no excep- 
tion. There is no material decrease in 
the reserves of steam coal and the pros- 
pect is that it will be well into the sum- 
mer before consumers resume purchas- 
ing. Railroads also are well-stocked 
and there is small chance for increased 
consumption while traffic conditions re- 
main as they are. We are sure to see a 
marked decline in receipts both all-rail 
and by water soon after April 1 when 
existing contracts in large numbers ex- 
pire. 

Not only in central Pennsylvania but 
in West Virginia the operating inter- 
ests who can command any compre- 
hensive business are reaching out for 
it with the longest of arms. Mines that 
are now operated on a 25 and 35 per 
cent basis, relying largely upon old con- 
tracts, find themselves facing complete 
shut-down and are once more re-casting 
their figures in the effort to determine 
the absolute minimum they can afford 
to quote for the sake of keeping their 
men. A few are striving to get orders 
on a 6 months basis, thereby netting a 
lower price than for delivery through 
the twelve-months period, this on the 
assumption that conditions in the fall 
are bound to show improvement. 

In this territory, however, salesmen 
are able to accomplish next to nothing. 
The very few manufacturers who are 
running on small reserves are able to 





pick up stray lots at what to them are 
very satisfactory prices. Otherwise the 
market here is at a complete stand- 
still. 

With the end of March the smokeless 
agencies are conducting a close canvass 
of buyers in New England. There is a 
disposition to fix $3.50 as a _ net 
ton figure at the mines, but the recent 
bids for Navy supply at 50c. less have 
been noised about and it is hard to see 
where business in any volume can be 
closed on the higher basis. The fact 
remains, however, that the Hampton 
Roads agencies are keeping in touch 
with buyers and are getting ready to 
use their slight advantage over all-rail 
shippers for all it is worth. Coastwise 
freights are certain to be on a low 
range, the limit downward being con- 
trolled only by costs. 

Cargoes of New River on consign- 
ment here have been sacrificed at 
prices well down to $7 delivered. Cer- 
tain municipal institutions have profited 
by this, for few industrial plants have 
been in position to buy. Pier reports 
show continued accumulation at Nor- 
folk and Newport News, but output is 
being better regulated and it is unlikely 
we shall see many more spot prices 
f.o.b. Hampton Roads at less than $5.50 
@$5.75 per gross ton. 

Current prices are shown in the 
Weekly Review. 

Anthracite—All but three of the 
larger producing companies have now 
announced a reduction in prices, the 
spring modification amounting in most 
cases to 50c. There is no retail demand, 
however, and the dealers are not quite 
ready to take on coal in any volume. 
Very few sales are being made, even at 
new prices, but it is anticipated that 
when the program is all straightened 
out and the largest companies follow 
the lead already established there will 
be more confidence in buying. Most re- 


tailers have large stocks on hand at 
winter prices and are not anxious to re- 
duce to the public until there is fairly 
clear going ahead. 





BIRMINGHAM 


No Improvement in Market Conditions 
—Spot Sales Extremely Light—Prices 
Without Material Change. 

There are but few inquiries coming 
into the local market either for steam 
or domestic coal, and the general status 
is without change from a week ago. 
Relatively little coal is moving and 
idleness at the mines is rather on the 
increase. Indications of a more active 
market in the near future are not dis- 
cernible. 

Domestic producers have not yet an- 
nounced the spring schedules usually 
effective April 1, but these figures will 
probably be available in a week or so. 

Pratt mine run is being quoted $3.25 
@$4; Black Creek and Cahaba $4@ 
$4.50, lump $5@$6; Carbon Hill mine 
run $3.25, lump $4.25; Big Seam mine 
run $2.70@$3.25 and lump $3.25@$4.25; 
Corona mine run $3.85@$3.75. 








Tidewater 





NEW YORK 
More Anthracite Reductions Announced 
— Brisk Demand Expected Soon — 
Steam Coals Being Stocked — Bitumi- 
nous Market Quiet. 

Anthracite—Two more companies— 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Co. and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. announced reductions of 50c. 
per ton in the prices of the domestic 
coals last week, at the same time re- 
ducing the prices for steam. Several 
retail dealers in New York and Brook- 
lyn also reduced their prices 65c.@75c. 
Many independent mines are being oper- 
ated on a curtailed schedule, if at all. 
These coals in most instances are being 
quoted slightly above the new price lists 
of the large companies. It is hard to 
move pea and some independent ship- 
pers ask for offers while others are 
quoting as low as $5.50. 

Curtailed operation at many of the 
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collieries has resulted in less of the 
steam sizes being pushed on the mar- 
ket. Some operators are stocking their 
surplus. The general trend of the mar- 
ket for buckwheat is $2.50@$3.25; rice, 
$2@$2.50, and barley from 75c. up. 
The new retail prices are: 
New York Brooklyn 
$12 $13.00 


PPE: ssusysuenseese -75 
SE eee 12.75 13.00 
DD: «hela sessens eee 13.00 13.25 
Chestnnt .ccevsacecers 13.00 13.25 
RS eae as hs ae dese ee 10.75 11.00 
Buckwheat No. 1...... .10 8.10 
Buckwheat No. 2...... 7.10 7.10 
Buckwheat No. 3...... 6.10 6.10 
Mee <binee scence see s« 9.00 9.00 
Cumbertand ...ceccees 10.00 ee 
Red Ash_ stove and 
oe ee 13.75 ine 


The prices for New York do not in- 
clude putting the coal in bins while 
those for the domestic coals in Brooklyn 
include this extra work. 

Current quotations for company coals 
per gross ton at mine and f.o.b. Tide- 
water, lower ports, are: 


Mine. Tide. 

Broken .... .- $7.10@$7.75 $9.71@$10.36 
DE 5. Greets 7.10@ 7.75 712 10.36 
oo eee 7.35@ 8.10 9.96 10.71 
Chestnut ..... 4 8.10 10.01@ 10.71 
ED akis bbb: 65 6.40 8.12@ 8.87 
Buckwheat 

. SS ee 3.50@ 4.25 5.97@ 6.72 
Ee eee 2.50@ 3.5 4.97@ 5.97 
PE 6 nines 1.50@ 2.25 3.97@ 4.72 


Quotations for domestic coals at the 
upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in freight. 

Bituminous—While demand is ex- 
tremely quiet many look for a change 
around May 1 when the surplus stocks 
of manufacturers may run low. 

There is considerable coal at local 
docks and embargo orders were in force 
at some of the piers. However, the 
supply has not proved troublesome as 
yet. Contract coals move easily and 
shippers of the higher grades do not 
find it hard to dispose of their holdings. 

Salesmen report considerable coal in 
the inland yards but say that large con- 
sumers show no disposition to talk buy- 
ing. Unless there is an improvement in 
the situation early in the summer coal 
men predict a runaway market in the 
fall and winter when the railroads wil 
be unable to move coal fast enough. 

Operators continue to hold off on con- 
tracts where it means they would have 
to tie up more than a certain amount of 
their eutput. Most of them are holding 
tight to about $3.75@$4.25, according 
to grade, for new contracts. 

The various pools were quoted about 
as follows at the local piers: Pool 1, 
$6.25@$6.50; Pool 9, $6@$6.25; Pool 10, 
$5.90@$6; Pool 71, $6@$6.25; Pool 11, 
$5.30@$5.50; Pool 18, $4.50@$5 and 
Pool 34, $4.50@$5. Mine quotations 
are shown in the Weekly Review. 


BALTIMORE 


Business Drags —Problems Both on 
Spot and Contract Relations — Every- 
body in Waiting Mood—Hard Coal Con- 
ditions Disturbed. 

Bituminous—Business is slow in every 
line and is reflected in all classes of soft 
coal trading. Everybody is in waiting 
humor. The deterrent to contract busi- 
ness in many cases is the fact that coal 
of high grade can be bought on the spot 
market much cheaper than offered on 
contract. 
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Some contracts are being made, it is 
true, but they are not in the volume 
expected. Best steam fuels are offer- 
ing on contract around $4@$4.25 for 
the most part, with some demands as 
high as $4.50 for specialized coals. And 
yet these coals are to be had in the 
open market as low as $2.50 in some 
cases, and the general run is $2.75@ 
$3 per net ton. No one seems especially 
interested in buying largely at any 
price, however. 

The export business still lags. There 
have been some days on which the 
Curtis Bay pier has reported no dump- 
ings. For the first sixteen days of 
March the total export loading in 
Baltimore was 52,032 tons cargo and 
4,643 tons bunker. 


Anthracite—The question of price is 
causing disturbance in hard coal circles. 
Many dealers have felt that there 
would be no spring drop in wholesale 
prices and therefore no retail drop—at 
least that while wholesale prices might 
change the adjustment would give 
about the same purchasing basis as at 
present. A few Baltimore dealers, 
however, have followed the lead of some 
Philadelphia retailers in predicting a 
cut of about $1 a ton in spring retail 
prices. These dealers have advised cus- 
tomers not to buy at the present range. 
This has caused disturbance, especially 
to the man with a fair stock of coal 
on hand bought at high wholesale 
prices and with no present demand to 
absorb it. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Demand Halted — Retailers 
in Price War—Bituminous Stagnant— 
Buyers Out of Market—Spot Prices 
Unchanged. 

Anthracite—Retail trading is close to 
demoralization, due to severe price cut- 
ting. Recently several of the larger 
concerns made a flat cut of $1 in their 
effort to secure business. The lowest 
prices heard so far are $13.75 for stove 
and nut, and $10 for pea. 

Despite these drastic cuts there is no 
buying whatever on the part of the con- 
sumer. Those with the money to buy, 
seem to take the stand that since the 
dealers have cut so deeply before April 
1 they are likely to go even further. 
All yards are filled with coal and hardly 
anything is going out. 

Yard capacity is so small that it is 
only a question of time when the mines 
will have to close down. Even now 
some of the lesser independents are of- 
fering stove and nut at $7.75. Among 
these shippers pea at $6 is a common 
quotation, and occasionally a little less. 

While only one-of the big companies 
has come out with a definite statement 
that they will not reduce prices on April 
1, the fact that one of the other com- 
panies has now reduced steam sizes 
very considerably carries out the pre- 
diction that a reduction in steam coal 
would have to be taken care of by hold- 
ing the family sizes at the old figures. 
It is believed the real motive behind the 
reduction is simply to indicate what the 
company’s contract prices will be on 
these sizes for the coming year, as they 
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are understood now to be closing con- 
tracts on the basis of these figures, 
Independents are still endeavoring to 
move buckwheat for $3@$3.25, and we 
have even heard of a few sales at $2.75, 

Company mine prices per gross ton 
for line shipment and f.o.b. Port Rich- 
mond for Tide are as follows: 


BEMEMEED: 25:5 us Gus ws ices So's BRE $7.75 $10.45 

RE AAS ree ore 7.75 10.45 
NES CW iwaoini ae hee oes Sia 8.05 10.70 
DRE hie ao bans Ws eee ness ee 8.05 10.70 
SE se aise ee Wawa WS Ws eis ware 6.40 8.80 
Buckwheat ......sccseses. 3.50 6.00 

Dt Ae6eeese¥ 6eeeoeeaawns 2.50 5.00 
REID) 5 a.6 saw Sow aoe we eee x 2.00 4.40 
PE ere ree 1.50 4.40 


Bituminous—The stagnant condition 
of the market still prevails, with prac- 
tically no inquiry whatever. Spot prices 
continue unchanged, although occasion- 
ally quotations are heard of Pool 9 at 
$3, but the average is closer to $3.15. 
Most producers seem to realize that 
they will simply have to bide their time 
for a revival of trade and that cut 
prices will be of no effect against the 
present mood of buyers. One impor- 
tant producer has made the statement 
that in his belief 90 per cent of the coal 
now being sold at present market prices 
is being moved at a loss, and his com- 
pany refuses to make any sales for less 
than $3.50. 

Brokers are beginning to receive 
more tonnage to be offered on a con- 
tract basis and we have heard of some 
fair coals being quoted for the year at 
$4, but it is the exception to-hear of any 
agreements being closed. 

Coke—Inactivity prevails, as the iron 
trade shows no signs of improvement. 
Recent quotations for 72 hr. have been 
$5.75 and 48 hr. $5. 


—_—-— 


BUFFALO 


Trade Inactive—Consumers Urged to 
Buy—Wage Reductions Talk—Surplus 
Anthracite Growing. 

Bituminous—Consumers seem to have 
taken the idea that prices are going 
still lower, even with most coal sell- 
ing below cost, so they are holding off 
and using up what they have on hand. 
Shippers agree in urging all consum- 
ers to keep at least a three-months’ 
supply on hand, so that if there is any 
difficulty they will be prepared for it. 

The foolishness of not buying coal 
now is astonishing. If the railroad 
men strike coal prices will come up 
at once and if they accept the cut in 
wages that will be the beginning of 
better business. At any rate prices 
must be at the bottom. All reports of 
the condition of the trade are dis- 
couraging. In spite of the greatest 
care on the part of shippers, reports 
continue of coal on track. Such coal 
seldom brings more than enough to pay 
the freight. 

It seems likely that if the railroad 
men accept lower pay there must be 
some move to cut down miners’ wages 
also, for that would bring in many men 
who are now idle and who will remain 
idle till all wages are in line, so that 
business can go ahead on an even 
keel. 


Bituminous prices 
$3.25@$3.50 for 


remain weak; 
Youghiogheny gas 








NT 
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lump, $2.75@$3 for Pittsburgh and No. 
8 steam lump, $2.25@$2.60 for all mine 
run and $2 for slack. 


Anthracite—Supply is increasing and 
demand is dropping off, so that a sur- 
plus has already appeared. Consum- 
ers are quite indifferent to the mar- 
ket. The announcement of one com- 
pany that it will sell at a 50c. reduc- 
tion for the present has hurt the de- 
mand, for it is taken for granted that 
the others will soon come down. 

Failure of the leading anthracite 
companies to make uniform prices has 
been observed practically all winter. 
The difference has not been large, but 
it gives the consumers opportunity to 
look for still more of the same thing. 
Then the city retail trade is getting to 
be cut up badly by the appearance of 
new and strong dealers, who are bound 
to get trade if they have to cut prices 
to get it. 

Lakes trade is getting into shape. 
So far three of the companies with 
water docks have taken tonnage and 
three or four cargoes have been loaded 
already. It is not common to route 
this coal or to make any rates until 
about sailing time, which is likely to 
be as late as possible on account of 
the failure of iron ore to move yet. 
Vessel owners are getting very anxious 
for they could sail now. Yet there is 
so little business in sight that they 
are holding back and making no move 
to fit out their steamers. 

Coke — Jobbers get a little coke 
trade at bottom prices and do not look 
for more right away. Quotations re- 
main at $5.75 for 72-hour foundry, $5 
for 48-hour furnace, $4 for low grades 
and stocks and $6 for domestic sizes, 
to which add $3.64 to cover freight. 





HAMPTON ROADS 


Stocks Accumulating — Prices Firmer 
—Business Is Slow. 

Business continued slow during the 
past week, with little coal on hand 
and waiting vessel tonnage somewhat 
reduced. Stocks, however, appear to 
be accumulating, especially at the Nor- 
folk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio 
piers. Prices are somewhat stronger, 
low-volatile pools selling for $6, with 
other pools, for which there has been 
slight demand, selling for $5. 

The situation at the three coal ex- 
changes as of March 17, was as follows: 

Cc. & O. piers, Newport News— 


he A ot See AES as ak Se 2,637 
fT EOE Ol (SAN nee Rear ee rca 131,350 
Cars dumped March 1 to 16, inc... .332 
Tons dumped same period ........ 190,910 
WORDRIO: WENGE ss 66 0.0.5)c0 bawis s 00% 3,800 
Virginian Ry. piers, Sewalls 
Point— 

CCT TAN oe '¢-6)o0a 6 64.0 vee ele 540 1,008 
fi A eT, ee eee on rc ma 50,400 
Cars dumped March 1 to 16, inc... 2,695 
Tons dumped same period........ 134,749 
FIRB FUBALING «56 <.ci6js.s0 38 4 dia 10,850 
Tons on hand outside pool........ 16,150 
Cars on hand outside pool......... 323 

N. & W. piers, Lambert’s Point— 
Rory AIA MEBUIANN 56-5 «a's raves sae 4: 0b 0080, 808% 3,294 
AMEE ON TUE ol givin, coisa .c 5,00 oe oie 153,615 
Cars dumped March i to 16, ine.... 2,919 
Tons dumped same period........ 162,763 
WORMORC WHITE. osc c-cc ccc caseses 2,449 

~—— tons dumped March 1 to 16, 
Sc Re Fats A uatie hotane eleven Dee wLece 418,422 

Total tons dumped week ended 
PERS UGS s:clvie sielansisslesels ewiaeiels 183,629 
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TORONTO 


Market Very Quiet—Plentiful Supplies 
on Hand — No Improvement in Indus- 
trial Situation. 

Due to the exceptional mildness of 
the season the coal trade continues very 
quiet. Dealers are merely marking 
time, orders being few and for small 
lots. The yards are well stocked with 
all grades as shipments are coming in 
considerably in excess of the demand. 

So far the industrial situation shows 
little noticeable improvement, the call 
for bituminous being consequently very 
light. Quotations are as follows: 


Retail 
Anthracite egg, stove, nut 
GG SPGNO i <6. 0 b0a ace eee $16.90 
1 Re ae end gee 15.40 
Bituminous steam....... 11.50@$12.25 
Domestic: WMP 6 660.6606 «s 13.25 
RG MARINE v.05 Vas ase Gi ciueibieie nines 17.00 
Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at 
destination 











Three-quarter lump...... 8.00@ 9.00 

SHRESEY ic: ereiacaseiaic Wrnsd eatahcceteis 6.50@ 7.00 
Northwest 
MINNEAPOLIS 


No Buyers in Market—Fair Carry-Over 
to New Season—Delayed Seasonal Pro- 
gram May Prove Serious — Opening 
Price Indications. 

“Desperately dull” describes the coal 
market in the Twin Cities. There has 
been no life to the market at any time 
since Dec. 1. Buying has been upon a 
restricted scale. No one has felt that 
he had to buy at all, and so could al- 
ways take his time, with the full knowl- 
edge that whenever he was ready to 
buy there would be ample coal waiting 
for his attention. 

Now come some predictions that the 
buyers’ reign may be short. Some fear 
a return of car troubles which would 
speedily bring about the same situa- 
tion that existed before. The mines are 
now working only two or three days 
a week for lack of an outlet, and in a 
rush of buying would be unable to do 
any more because of inability to get 
cars to move additional tonnage. 

Should any such thing prove true, 
there is very little coal in the North- 
west upon which to draw. The docks 
have hardly more than 2,000,000 tons 
of bituminous on hand, including rail- 
road coal. On a falling market this 
tonnage is large, but it is scattered 
over twenty or more docks, and would 
not last long in a rush of orders. It 
would prove a very short time from a 
surplus to a shortage, in the event of 
any serious tie-up of transportation. 
On hard coal, there is hardly any re- 
maining, and any rail trouble would 
leave the Northwest in as bad shape 
as it has ever been. 

The opening prices of the new season 
do not seem to have been definitely 
intimated though many assume that 
they will not be far from the present 
basis on soft coal, while anthracite is 
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likely to show the usual 50c. reduction 
for summer, with a 10c. per month 
advance during the summer. There is 
a determined effort on the part of con- 
sumers to force lower prices. But this 
is easier said than done. There does 
not appear to be any vulnerable point 
accessible at this end of the market 
line through which any reduction can 
be achieved. Refusal to buy until the 
weather compels will have no effect 
upon prices, since that is what is ex- 
pected, being the customary move on 
the part of buyers. 





MILWAUKEE 


Coal Market Dull—Demand Is Very 
Light—Further Cut in Soft Coal and 
Coke Expected. 

Demand is light, and is bound to grow 
less from day to day, as the season ad- 
vances, unless unusual weather condi- 
tions develop. The yards retain good 
stocks of bituminous, and there will 
be coal held over from what were con- 
sidered deficient stocks last fall. The 
supply of anthracite, Pocahontas, II- 
linois and Indiana coal by rail is more 
than sufficient to meet all needs. 

Prices are held without change. A 
further cut in soft coal and coke is 
looked for about April 1. There is 
some speculation as to the future of 
enthracite, but the general impression 
is that there will be no change from 
present figures, except, perhaps, the 
usual drop of 50c. at the beginning of 
the season, as a bait for early orders. 

The quaiity of anthracite sold here 
continues to excite criticism. Coke 
piles at the byproduct and gas plants 
are growing fast, and there is a glut 
of this class of fuel. 











Inland West 





CHICAGO 


All Markets Are Inactive— Delay in 
Buying Will Intensify Later Demand. 

Developments very clearly show that 
the public does not wish to buy coal at 
this time at any price. Retailers 
appear to be contented with the supply 
they have on hand, while the manufac- 
turers are in a state of complete in- 
activity. Another condition that has 
tended to affect the market adversely 
was the rumor that the stock yards 
would probably close down, thus throw- 
ing a very substantial tonnage of 
screenings on the open market. 

Dealers are all of the opinion that 
what business there is to be had is 
going to be very light and very hard 
to get until late in August. They are 
moving practically no coal and what 
little they are sending out of their 
yards is going in very small lots. The 
public is disinclined to buy until it is 
absolutely necessary, or until they are 
frightened into buying coal on account 
of an expected car shortage, etc. For 
the sake of the public, we hope that 
they become frightened into buying 
coal before the middle of the summer, 
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because if they delay too long the 
chances are they will have to pay a 
great deal more than they can pur- 
chase it for today. 

The buyers of steam coal are frankly 
puzzled. There has been no betterment 
in the industrial situation and they do 
not know when to expect an improve- 
ment. As a result, their purchases are 
being made in a hand to mouth way 
and although some of them see an 
opportunity to buy coal at a reasonable 
figure, their finances will not permit 
of them taking advantage of the sit- 
uation. 

Current anthracite prices are as 


follows: 
Line Companies. Independents 





i Couiwes boss vee $6.34 $6.34@$7.41 
N= os 866s bp ve 6 6.56 6.56@ 7.41 
OO” eee err 6.65 6.65@ 7.41 
i hel kn te Wok e.o b's 5.22 5.22@ 6.21 
Buckwheat ....... 3.76 3.79 
COLUMBUS 


Spot Market Quiet—Contract Inquiries 
Numerous — Lakes Trade Is Slow — 
Production at Low Ebb. 

All grades are suffering from in- 
action with the possible exception of 
screenings which by reduced domestic 
production has gained some strength. 

There is considerable speculation as 
to contracting and producers have re- 
ceived many inquiries for prices. But 
few contracts have been closed as both 
the buyer and the seller are loath to 
enter into agreements under present 
unsettled conditions. Railroads have 
asked for bids on certain tonnage but 
these inquiries are mostly to obtain 
market information. Large users still 
have considerable reserve stocks and 
are not inclined to buy. Buying in the 
open market is being followed for 
current needs. 

The Lake trade is not showing much 
strength. Some producers who control 
their own docks have loaded a few 
bottoms to be moved with the opening 
of navigation. Contracting for Lakes 
tonnage is slow and the question of 
grade enters into this phase of the 
business. 

Shippers are demanding lump and 
are not disposed to contract for mine 
run. Consequently the business is at a 
standstill and will not show much activ- 
ity until conditions change materially. 
A considerable tonnage is being carried 
over on the upper docks. 

Domestic trade is dead in every par- 
ticular. Consumers are only buying 
what they need for the present and are 
disposed to wait until they are driven 
into the market. Dealers’ stocks are 
large and will not need much replenish- 
ment. Retail prices probably can go 
little lower. Hocking lump retails 
$7.50@$8, while West Virginia splints 
sell $8@$8.50. Pocahontas sells $10 
@$10.50. 


DETROIT 


Demand for Steam and Domestic Very 
Feeble—Receipts Are Not Burdensome. 

Bituminous—Rather than attempt to 
force bituminous coal on indifferent or 
unwilling buyers, wholesalers feel the 
wiser course is to adopt a waiting 
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attitude, with full confidence that a 
better buying demand will develop 
within a few weeks. 

Though reports of improving condi- 
tions in industrial lines are becoming 
more frequent, the transition appar- 
ently is to quite an extent a matter of 
sentiment. Various automobile com- 
panies, however, have resumed produc- 
tion on a moderate scale and probably 
about 1,000 men daily have been taken 
back at work in factories in and 
around Detroit during the last six 
weeks. 

Prices quoted as the nominal basis of 
contract negotiations are about as 
follows: Lump from Ohio $3@$3.75, 
mine run $2.60, slack $2.25. West Vir- 
ginia 4-in. lump $4, 2-in. lump $3.75, 
egg $3.50, mine run $2.75, slack $2.25. 
Smokeless lump $6, mine run $3.75, 
slack $2.25. 

With a large proportion of the mines 
closed while others are operating only 
to the extent necessary to fill orders, 
shipments of bituminous arriving in 
Detroit are far below normal. Jobbers 
say there is little free coal to be found 
on tracks. 

Anthracite—As in the case of bitu- 
minous, the demand for anthracite has 
flattened out to unusual thinness. Con- 
sumers are buying in half-ton lots. 





ST. LOUIS 


Unusually Quiet Market—Demand Only 
for Steam Sizes — Frisco R.R. Enter- 
tains Bids. 

In St. Louis business is unusually 
light. There is no domestic tonnage 
moving. Such of the larger sizes as are 
moving are mostly for steam. There 
has been a shortage of steam coal in 
the smaller sizes, but this is accounted 
for by the fact that the mines are not 
working on account of the congestion of 
“no bills” of lump and egg. 

It is evident at this time that the 
tonnage of anthracite in this market 
will be unusually small this year on 
account of the price. It is likely that 
coke will largely supplant both anthra- 
cite and smokeless coals. 

There has been no change in retail 
prices. Demand is sluggish on account 
of the summer weather of the past 
week or ten days, 

The Frisco R.R. on March 8 sent out 
requisitions for contracts for the com- 
ing year on Standard nut minimum 
2,100 tons weekly, maximum 4,200 tons; 
mine run, minimum 3,600 tons weekly, 
maximum 7,200 tons weekly, and south- 
ern Illinois mine run, minimum 1,800 
tons weekly, maximum 3,600 tons 
weekly. Standard coal for delivery at 
St. Louis and southern Illinois for 
Chaffee, Delta, St. Genevieve or other 
nearby connections. Bids were opened 
on March 21. 





CLEVELAND 


Movement to Northwest Provides Only 
Stimulus to Quiet Market—Some Boats 
Already Started — Spot Prices Firmer. 

Bituminous—Movement to the lower 
ports has injected the first real show 
of activity into an otherwise stagnant 
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market situation. For some time rail- 
roads have been loading Lake boats in 
co-operation with shippers. At the 
present time all berths available for 
loading at Huron, Ashtabula, Toledo, 
Cleveland and Lorain are being filled 
with cargo coal. 

H. M. Griggs, manager of the Ore & 
Coal Exchange, has granted shippers 
nearly 50 permits for Lake shipping. 
The superintendent of car service of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie R.R. has 
informed all coal operators engaged in 
Lake traffic that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted per- 
mission to cancel the Lake coal de- 
murrage tariff until May 1. 

The early coal movement to the 
Lake is considered a favorable develop- 
ment in the market, although some 
doubt is expressed as to whether it will 
broaden sufficiently to result in any 
far-reaching benefit. The Lake move- 
ment calls for prepared sizes which 
will create a proportionately large 
amount of slack. It is possible that 
this slack may become a drug upon 
the market unless industrial activity 
quickens. Some increase in operations 
at automobile and steel mills is re- 
ported, but this is not extensive as yet. 

Production in the Ohio fields is not 
declining, but seems to be holding its 
own. A slight stiffening of spot prices 
for slack has occurred in the last few 
days. Slack quotations range $1.75@ 
$2. Receipts of bituminous coal during 
the week ended March 12 were some 200 
cars less than the preceding week, 
amounting to a total of 1,292 cars; in- 
dustrial 896 cars, retail 396 cars. 

Anthracite and Pocahontas—Although 
there is a sharp contraction of buying 
for heating purposes prices remain 
unchanged, following their recent re- 
adjustments downward. Retailers re- 
port that they are receiving many 
orders for half-tons, buyers being dis- 
inclined to buy beyond the needs of the 
next few weeks. One large retailer is 
turning down all less than one-ton 
orders. 

Retail prices of coal delivered in 
Cleveland are: 


ee grades, $14.50. 
ocahontas—Shoveled 1 .40 5; mi 
ven tke. ed lump, $11.40; mine 

Domestic Bitum*xous—West Virginia 
splint, $10; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $8.75 
—— ane. $12.15. 

eam oal—-No. 6 and No. 8 slack. 

$6.10 ; No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $7; No. 
8 ¥-in. lump, $7.25. 


’ 





CINCINNATI 


Retail Prices Drop — Industrial Situa- 
tion Weaker—Spot Market Inactive. 
Slight improvement in the retail mar- 
ket was noted during the past week. 
There was practically no change in the 
wholesale trade, the market for steam 
coal being very quiet. Dealers see very 
little hope for an early change in this 
regard. : 
While some plants are at present 
operating part time, there are a few 
manufacturers who have been operat- 
ing for several days each week, who 
because of the lack of orders are con- 
templating shutting down their plants 
entirely within the next week or two. 
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“Barely existing” is the way whole- 
salers describe the present condition of 
the market. 

Bituminous lump was quoted about 
$4 per ton at the mines, nut and slack 
at $3.50 and egg at prices ranging from 
$2.75 upward. Pocahontas lump ranged 
around $5.75, and mine run was quoted 
$3.50@$4. 

A reduction of 25@50c. was noted in 
the retail prices. Bituminous lump was 
$8.50@$8.75; mine run, $8.26@$8.50; 
smokeless lump and egg, $10.50; mine 
run, $9@$9.50; anthracite egg, $15@ 
$16.25; domestic egg coke, $14.50@$16. 

















South 





LOUISVILLE 


Prices Firm — Demand Unchanged— 
Lakes and Contract Markets Inactive. 


Prices have been reduced so close to 
production costs that they are on ap- 
proximately the same basis, with very 
little range between prices in any one 
field. Gas coal is in such good supply 
that it no longer carries any premium. 

Mines are operating about two days 
a week. Considering that when demand 
was good, car supply was short and 
many mines were not doing better than 
two days a week, actual operations in 
many cases are as heavy as they were. 

There is hardly a fair demand, the 
retail trade picking up a few fill-in 
orders, while jobbers are scalping an 
order here and there. Principal quota- 
tions are shown in the Weekly Review. 

Some operators are figuring on an 
early Lakes movement due to low prices 
and possible car shortage or labor 
troubles later on, while others are of 
the opinion that the real movement will 
probably start as late as June. 

The fact that contract prices are 
about 334 per cent higher than spot, 
with May delivery about 25c. premium 
over spot, indicates that operators ex- 
pect a much better movement or else 
they are not willing to take chances on 
having to fill contracts at present .spot 
prices. The general feeling is that 
prices will improve with the season, as 
was the case after the Armistice. 





Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 
Prices Firm—Steam Demand Stronger 
—Strike Threatens Further Consump- 
tion Decline. 

Prices have changed but little in the 
past week. Arkansas lump remains at 
$6, mine run is $4.50, slack, $3,50@$4; 
Kansas lump is $5.50, mine run, $4.50, 
slack, $3.75; North Missouri lump is 
$4.50, mine run, $4, washed slack, $4.05, 
raw slack, $1@$3.15, depending on 
quality. 

Demand for domestic grades is prac- 
tically dead which is causing a short- 
age of steam sizes but as yet prices 
have not advanced. Storage price for 
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Arkansas lunip will start at $6 April 
1 and advances are expected each month 
thereafter. 

Packing houses, which purchase large 
amounts of steam grades in this ter- 
ritory, are faced with a possibility of 
a strike of employees in the event of 
a reduction in wages or increased 
working time is insisted upon by the 
packers. This would materially reduce 
consumption and further add -to the 
extremely dull condition in the South- 
west coal industry. 





West 








DENVER 


Production Lowest in Four Years— 
Storage Season Expected to Stimulate 
Trade. 

Production touched the lowest level 
of the winter during the week ended 
March 5, when 131,510 tons were mined 
of a possible full-time output of 260,182 
tons. “No market” caused a lost pro- 
duction equivalent to 43 per cent. 

In the face of this discouraging situ- 
ation operators are working their mines 
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part time, very few closing down en- 
tirely. The general belief is that the 


‘storage season which sets in April 1 


will bring relief through stimulation of 
orders on a little lower price scale. 

Retailers are not as optimistic. Figur- 
ing on an expected basis of $6.50 at the 
mine Sept. 1, bituminous lump will cost 
10c. more if bought then than it will 
be if bought in April and carried until 
July, or will be no cheaper if carried 
until August. 

The retailer does not want to stock 
up this summer, knowing that prices 
probably will remain firm and increase 
as the summer wears on, but feeling 
that the mine price over a year ago is 
not sufficient to afford him any real in- 
ducement. He realizes that the oper- 
ator can do no better, facing a high 
labor cost. 

Another disconcerting element has 
set in, for one so-called illegitimate 
“newspaper dealer” has already started 
selling Routt County lump bituminous 
for $11 in Denver, which is 50c. cheaper 
than the April storage price of other 
concerns which handle a superior grade. 

Lignite is generally steady at $3.50 at 
the mine, although the market is weak, 
due to an open winter. 














News 


From the Coal Fields 
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PITTSBURGH 
Production Stationary — Lake Trade 
May Check Decline — Spot Market 
Easier — No Contracting. 

Coal production has been approxi- 
mately stationary for a fortnight, at 
about 40 per cent of mine ratings, and 
there is a possibility that the decline is 
now ended. Much, however, will de- 
pend upon the stimulus of Lake trade, 
as some assistance from that quarter 
will probably be needed to maintain 


the present rate. 


It is recognized that there will be no 
heavy shipments in the Lake trade prior 
to about July 1, on account of stocks in 
the Northwest as well as Lake shipping 
conditions, but a moderate movement 
is hoped for. The ore movement down 
the Lakes is bound to be light in the 
fore part of the season. 

Sales of spot mine run steam coal at 
under $2 are less uncommon than for- 
merly, and here and there a case is 
reported that indicates the operator 
made the sale in regular manner and 
not as a result of being unexpectedly 
caught with coal on track accumulating 
demurrage. The average operator is 
not content to sell at less than about 
$2.50. 

No approach to active negotiation of 
contracts for the new coal year has 
occurred, except perhaps for gas coal, 
and it looks as though consumers in 


general will buy in the spot market 
when present contracts run out. 

The spot market is quotable $2@$2.50 
for steam mine run, $2.50@$2.75 for 
gas mine run and $2.75@$3 for 
screened gas. There is no market at 
all for byproduct. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Some Further Wage Reductions—Spot 
Coke Easier—Production Still Declin- 
ing—Contracting Inactive. 

Although several smaller interests 
have quietly made wage reductions, the 
majority of operators are committed to 
the policy of awaiting action by the H. 
C. Frick Coke Co., which has always 
taken the lead in wage scale changes. 
Action by the Frick company may 
occur when the Steel Corporation 
makes a general change in wages at 
its plants, probably in the fore part of 
April. 

It is perhaps on account of wage 
reductions that standard grade furnace 
coke has become readily available at 
$4.25 to consumers, while some opera- 
tors will sell at $4 to brokers. Foundry 
coke is a shade easier as some can be 
picked up at $5.25. There is a moderate 
buying of spot carloads of foundry 
coke, reflecting the existence of few 
contracts rather than anything like nor- 
mal consumption. Contracts are en- 
tirely neglected in both furnace and 
foundry coke. 

Merchant production is so low that it 
is hardly trending to any lower level, 
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but with the rapid decrease in the 
Steel Corporation’s operations, follow- 
ing the decrease in the past few months 
by the independent steel interests, there 
is promised further decline in the fur- 
nace oven output. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. has made a new record, in blowing 
out 13 blast furnaces in one week, 
reducing its number active to 25, 
against 48 in January. 

The spot market is quotable $4@ 
$4.50 for furnace and $5.25@$6 for 
foundry, with contracts nominal at 
$4.75@$5 for furnace and $6 for foun- 
dry. The Courier reports production in 
the week ended March 12 at 83,310 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 25,490 by the 
merchant ovens, making a total of 
108,850 tons, a decrease of 7,530 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


General Wage Reduction Contemplated 
—Spot Market Very Quiet — Trade 
Awaits Return to Normal. 

Tangible evidence of any improve- 
ment in the coal and coke industry re- 
mains lacking, but operators and trade 
observers have not departed from their 
policy of optimism in viewing the trade 
readjustment. There appears, how- 
ever, unanimity of opinion that the 
worst stage of depression has passed 
and that the future will show a grad- 
ual return to normal. 

Since no other operator has followed 
the lead of W. J. Rainey, Inc., in reduc- 
ing the wage scale it would now appear 
that the remainder of the independents 
will wait until action along those lines 
is taken by the Frick company, U. S. 
Steel fuel subsidiary. The fact that the 
Rainey reduction met with neither di- 
rect nor indirect opposition reflects the 
attitude of the workers as accepting the 
inevitable with as good grace as possible. 

The coal market continues to record 
only stray sales and quotations show 
little change. Some steam coal has been 
sold at $1.85@$2, and byproduct is 
quoted $2.50@$2.75, but hardly suffi- 
cient sales in that grade are made to 
establish a market. Furnace coke is 
practically off the market, but in its 
place heating coke is being sold in odd 
lots at $4@$4.50, while foundry coke is 
quoted $5.75@$6.25. 


——_—_ 


EASTERN OHIO 


Lakes Tonnage Aids Production— 
Other Markets Inactive—Lakes Demur- 
rage Tariffs Postponed—Prices Firm. 


Stimulated by shipments to the Lakes, 
production for the week ended March 
12 amounted to approximately 283,000 
net tons or 44 per cent of the weekly 
potential capacity, a slight gain over 
the preceding week. About 358,000 
tons of production was lost because of 
the “no market” situation. The out- 
put for railroad fuel account was in- 
creased during the week, carriers tak- 
ing better than 50 per cent of pres- 
ent production. Although mines of 
association operators worked but 40 per 
cent of possible working time during 
the week, production was 52 per cent of 
the rated capacity based upon railroad 
ratings. 
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Railroads have suspended until May 
1 their Lake coal demurrage tariffs, 
thus removing an obstacle which might 
militate against free movement of coal 
to the lower ports. Lack of orders 
would compel additional mine closings 
were it not for the bolster of Lakes de- 
mand, as industrial and railroad fuel 
markets are stagnant. Seven or eight 
boats are now lined up for cargo in 
addition to the 40 boats already loaded 
which will result in an aggregate 
amount of over 400,000 tons. About 30 
per cent of this tonnage is from the 
eastern Ohio field. 

There is little activity in the con- 
tract markets. Figures given out as 
a basis for 1921 contract negotiations 
are: 3-in. lump, $3.50, mine run $3.25, 
and slack $38. However, in view of 
current prices, purchasing agents are 
reluctant to enter into agreements, pre- 
ferring to take chances from day to 
day with spot coal. Prices in the open 
market remain unchanged about as fol- 
lows: Domestic lump $3.25@$3.75, 
13-in. lump, $3@$3.25, 3-in. lump, $2.75 
@$2.90, mine run, $2@$2.25, and slack, 
$1.75 @$2. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA: 


Mine Curtailment Continues — Much 
Unemployment — Market Is Extremely 
Sluggish. 

With no relief in sight, the coal min- 
ing industry is in a deplorable condi- 
tion. The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Co. with 34 mines, mostly in Cambria 
County, has but three running and 
these on short time. The situation is 
the worst in many years and hundreds 
of miners are out of work. 

Throughout the entire field, more 
than 65 per cent of the mines are closed 
daily. Operators are trying to convince 
consumers that it would be good busi- 
ness policy to place orders for coal now 
as surplus stocks are about used up 
and a rush of orders later would 
breathe a shortage and have the effect 
of increasing the price, but there is 
nothing doing. Production is now at 
the lowest ebb for many years and the 
suffering among miners is intense. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 





Production Declines—No Life to Spot 


or Contract Markets—Freight Differ- 
entials Bar to Lakes Buying. 


FAIRMONT 


More mines were idle during the sec- 
ond week of March than at any time in 
recent years, about 300 being shut down 
in northern West Virginia. Only 50 
mines in the Fairmont region were be- 
ing operated at all. Not only was there 
no spot market but contract orders 
underwent a decline. Tidewater and 
Western business was virtually at a 
standstill and railroad fuel shipments 
were much less than normal. 

The outlook for Lake shipments is 
not encouraging as there is apparently 
no prospect of securing relief from 
freight differentials on Lakes rates. So 
far there has been little or no coal con- 
tracted, either for railroad or general 
commercial use. Operators are declin- 
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ing to negotiate agreements at prices 
under $3@$3.25. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Buyers and inquiries for spot coal 
were conspicuous by their absence. With 
demand so lacking there remained only 
a few contract orders, not sufficient to 
cause more than a third of the poten- 
tial output of the region to be mined. 








Middle West 





INDIANA 


R.R. Contract Negotiations Active — 
Industrial Resumption Slow. 


Production is running around 325,000 
tons per week or about 50 per cent of 
capacity. Bids on railroad contracts 
for the N.Y.C., Big Four, Santa Fé, 
Pere Marquette and others run $2.60@ 
$3 for mine run and $2.85@$3.25 for 
lump, although there have been no con- 
tracts let as yet. 

Screenings have improved materially 
and there is a ready market for that 
size around $2. Domestic coal is weak, 


Fourth Vein, $3.25@$3.50, Third, Fifth> 


and Sixth Veins $2.60@$3. The revival 
among industries is coming slowly; 
however, clay products plants contem- 
plate starting the middle of April. 
Stocks are large and there probably will 
be no great activity in buying for some 
time. - 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


No Improvement in Industrial Situa- 
tion —R.R. Contract Closed — Higher 
Prices Inevitable. 

The week just passed stands out 
even amongst poor weeks, as a period 
of practically no activity so far as 
the coal industry is concerned. The 
weather has just about paralyzed the 
demand for domestic and the industrial 
situation is so unsettled and uncertain 
that very little steam coal was moved. 

There is a very decided disinclination 
on the part of operators to make con- 
tracts. This is becoming more marked 
every day. The only large agreement 
we have heard of being made was 
closed a few days ago by some oper- 
ators who have contracted with the 
Chicago & Alton R.R. It is said that 
three prices are on these contracts, the 
first price of $2.90 for mine run to 
apply for the first four months of the 
new year, beginning April 1. The price 
during the second four months will be 
$3 and during the last four months 
$3.10. It is the concensus of opinion of 
some of the big operators that the 
Alton will have cause to congratulate 
itself on this contract, and at the same 
time, it will be of some relief to the 
mines on this railroad. 

Last week an error occurred in this 
column. It was said that the opening 
price of Franklin County lump, furnace 





and small egg, would be $3.50. This is 


a mistake, as the April price on this 
grade of coal will be $3.65 f.0.b. mines 
and during the next five months, be- 
ginning May 1, this price will increase 
at the rate of 10c. per month. Quite 
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wisely, no price has been set for the 
fall months. 

Various railroad men say that their 
sidings are blocked with empty coal 
cars which are standing idle until the 
demand for fuel is once more felt. It 
is the personal belief of a great many 
operators that when the public once 
starts buying, the railroads will not be 
able to handle the business and it looks 
as if this opinion would be justified, as 
every day the coal production of the 
country is decreasing and the stock 
piles held by the various industries are 
also decreasing, slowly perhaps, but 
surely. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Price Cuts Fail to Stimulate Buying— 
Screenings Stronger as Domestic De- 
clines —R.R. Buying Bargain Lots — 
Suffering Among Miners. 

Retrenchment continued last week in 
the Carterville field. Even with the 
new prices tonnage moved was short of 
expectations. Some mines are getting 
only two days a week although opera- 
tions loading railroad fluel run up to 
four days. Screenings are in good de- 
mand at $2.25@$2.85. Mine run can 
be bought down to $2.75. Association 
mines will not produce coal unless the 
price at least covers production costs. 

It is understood that the Frisco R.R. 
has been able to buy Carterville lump, 
egg and nut at $2.50 and that some 
railroads have been offered mine run 
at $2. Independent operators are ask- 
ing $2.50@$2.75 for screenings, with 
less working time, however, than the 
association mines. 

Working time is unusually poor in 
the Duquoin field with prices about the 
same as in the Carterville district. Mt. 
Olive field conditions are bad on account 
of railroads easing up on their con- 
tracts. Mt. Olive price has come down 
to $3 for domestic to the St. Louis mar- 
ket; outside price, $3.25. 

In the Standard field the Belleville 
group continues to sell below cost ap- 
parently. Two-inch lump has been 
offered at $2.15, mine run, and nut and 
egg $1.75. Screenings are quoted $1.50 
with an upward tendency due to better 
demand. As time goes on more mines 
continue to shut down and destitution 
among the miners is growing. Railroad 
tonnage is decreasing every week and 
the average working time is not more 
than two or three days. 

The steam market looks good on ac- 
count of the falling off in domestic de- 
mand and as the price of screenings and 
nut advances lump coal may be expected 
to come down. There is nothing encour- 
aging in a tangible way in the outlook 
for the immediate future. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Prices Firm — Industrial Demand 
Slowly Improving—Rate Decision Aids 
Operators. 

Prices are rather firm as a whole, 
with demand showing some improve- 
ment. Mines average about two days 
a week. Industrial and railroad fuel 
demands are showing slow but steady 
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improvement. Lump coal due to mild 
weather is off. Screenings are stronger 
than they have been. 

It is claimed by western Kentucky 
operators that action of the Federal 
Courts in upholding the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the matter 
of interstate freight rates superceding 
intrastate rates in effect under the Pub- 
lic Service Commission in Indiana, will 
result in western Kentucky fuel again 
moving freely to points in competition 
with Indiana fields, which have been 
virtually cut off for several months, as 
a result of the low intrastate rates in 
Indiana, permitting movement at a ten 
per cent increase over old rates, as 
against a thirty-three and a third per 
cent increase on coal moving from Ken- 
tucky. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Freight Differentials Retard Lakes 
Agreements—Production Further Cur- 
tailed—Contract Market Unchanged. 


KANAWHA 


But few sales were made on a spot 
basis in the week ended March 12 and 
very little coal was being produced, ow- 
ing to a continuance of the sluggish 
market. Comparatively few mines 
operated at all and even these were 
running not more than two days. 

It is apparent that not many con- 
tracts will be negotiated before May 1. 
Buying for Lakes is inactive and unless 
the present differential is eliminated 
little coal wll be shipped from this 
region to the Lakes. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan production of 100,000 tons was 
one of the poorest since the present 
period of depression set in. Some in- 
creased production during the early 
part of the week was due to heavier 
contract shipments to Western auto- 
mobile plants. Practically no spot de- 
mand existed. Slack coal was slightly 
strengthened owing to the lowered pro- 
duction of domestic. 

Demand in the Thacker region was 
such as to hold production to the very 
minimum. The output was not much 
in excess of 30 per cent, the only coal 
moving being destined on contracts. As 
in other fields little contracting had 
been consummated as the coal year 
neared the close. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Less coal was produced than at any 
time since the market began to fall. 
“No market” losses were placed at 82 


per cent, representing 185,000 tons. 


Most of the mines were closed down 
entirely. Even those with contract 
orders were operated two days at the 
most. 

VIRGINIA 


Production estimated at 40 per cent 
represented what was left of contract 
business which was still somewhat bet- 
ter than in other high-volatile fields. 
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Practically no spot market existed. 
Mines on the I.R.R. had a production 
equal to 42 per cent of potential ca- 
pacity, representing a slight improve- 
ment, 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Production Continues at Low Level— 
No Spot Demand — Lakes and Tide- 
water Markets Inactive—Contracting Is 
Slow. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


The week ended March 12 saw little 
variation in the Gulf production, the 
output being placed at 30 per cent, 
about 5 per cent in excess of that for 
the previous week. This was due to a 
slight increase in contract shipments, 
no improvement occurring in the spot 
market. Operators do not expect much 
contracting for the new coal year be- 
fore May 1. 

New River production averaged be- 
tween 12,000 and 16,000 tons per day. 
Market conditions were unchanged with 
the exception of lump and egg, which 
were a trifle firmer. Contract-making 
was still in abeyance. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production was on about 
the same level as during the preceding 
week. Operators were able to find no 
outlet for any spot coal. This was 
especially true as to Tidewater. There 
have been numerous inquiries as to new 
contracts but few if any agreements 
have actually been signed. As a rule 
production has been vigorously cur- 
tailed and operators are simply mark- 
ing time, awaiting the revival of de- 
mand. 

Two days represented maximum 
working time of Tug River operations. 
There was almost a total lack of spot 
demand. Tidewater shipments were 
especially small and there did not ap- 
pear to be any signs of early Lakes 
shipments, to judge from inquiries. 

Producers and buyers are still dead- 
locked on the question of contract prices 
with an absence of demand as a con- 
tributing factor in retarding the con- 
summation of agreements for the new 
coal year. 
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UTAH 


Little Coal Moving—Prices Firm— 
Wage Reductions Not Contemplated. 

Very little coal is moving and pro- 
ducers are merely marking time. Prices 
remain firm, however, and there is not 
likely to be any change for another six 
or eight weeks, if then. 

Retailers report business as a little 
better this week. They are drawing on 
their storage coal which is getting very 
low. None of them seems willing to 
stock up for fear prices may take a 
sudden and unexpected drop. 

The wage reduction which has taken 
place in the Northwest is not likely to 
be followed here, unless the move be- 
comes national. 












ALASKA 


Ground has been broken for the Govern- 
ment’s $250,000 coal washing plant at the 
Matanuska field. The plant will be ac- 
cessible to private operators. New beds of 
smithing coal have been discovered near 
Mears. In the Matanuska field more than 
250,000 tons of coal have been blocked out. 


COLORADO 


Safety conditions at mines of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., in 1920 were better than 
for many years. There were fifteen fatal 
accidents and the total production was 4,- 
151,220 tons, a production of 296,515 tons 
per fatal accident. The record for all 
other coal mines in Colorado was 146,628 
tons per fatal accident. Eight mines of 
the company had no fatal accident either 
in 1919 or 1920. One mine lost no shift 
on account of underground accidents, fatal 
or non-fatal, for seven consecutive months. 


Compensation insurance premiums paid 
by coal operators in Colorado were re- 
duced March 1 from $5 per $100 of pay roll 
to $3.85 by the Colorado Industrial Com- 
mission. The new rate was approved by 
the commission after an agreement had 
been reached by insurance stock companies 
handling this class of insurance. The rate 
charged by mutual companies will be $4.60 
per $100 


ILLINOIS 


The highest coal production in the his- 
tory_of the country was moved in 1920 by 
the Rock Island R.R. system. The annual 
report shows that after the roads were re- 
turned from federal control the movement 
of freight cars per day was increased 6.3 
miles, from 22.3 miles to 28.6 miles. The 
average load per car was increased 1.7 
tons from 28.3 to 30 tons. Arrangements 
have been made to buy 50,000 new freight 
cars, 1,500 new locomotives and 1,000 pas- 
senger cars. 


The Franklin Coal & Coke Co., of Chi- 
cago, operating two large mines at Royal- 
ton, has announced that one mine will be 
closed down for some time, until better 
conditions prevail in the market. The two 
mines are in rank with some of the largest 
in the state. Many other mines in the sec- 
tion are also ceasing operations indefinitely, 
partially for the purpose of making repairs 
and some on account of the dull market. 


The Missouri-Iilinois Coal (Co., of St. 
Louis, has recently closed a deal whereby 
it has rights over a large tract of coal 
land south of Belleville at Wilderman 
Station. The property is an ideal location 
for a coal mine and sinking will probably 
be started there in the future. The deal 
entailed a transaction of over $50,000. 


The Groveland Coal Co., operating at 
Pekin, will sink a new mine near that 
place in order to take care of a ‘new and 
large contract recently acquired. The lo- 
cation of the mine will be on the P. & P. 

ot Houses will be erected near the 
location and in all probability a town will 
be established in time to come. 





INDIANA 


The Victor Colliery Co. has filed notice 
of company dissolution under state laws. 


The Grimm Coal Co., of Evansville, has 
incorporated under Indiana laws with a 
capital stock of $106,000. The directors 
are: Fred Grimm, Casper Grimm, L. E. 
Grimm, Oscar Birch and B. F. Zieg. 


The American Coal Mining Co. of Brazil 
has increased its capital stock to $200,- 
000. all of which is preferred stock. 
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Announcement has been made of the or- 
ganization of the Dugger Domestic Coal 
Co. of Indiana. The company will do a 
general mining business. 


The Walker Coal & Mine Co. of Fort 
Wayne, has completed its organization with 
a capital stock of $50,000. The directors 
are J. J. Voors, E. A. Walker and A. J. 
Lassus. 


Word has been received in Indianapolis 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has affirmed decrees of the lower 
courts refusing an injunction to the Lower 
Vein Coal Co., restraining the industrial 
board of Indiana from involving the com- 
pulsory features of the state workmen’s 
compensation act. The company based its 
application for an injunction on _ four 
grounds: That sections of the act violated 
the new process clause of the constitution ; 
the equal protection clause and two sepa- 
rate sections of the Indiana bill of rights. 
The coal company filed its suit in the 
Federal Court at Indianapolis and Judge 
A. B. Anderson held that the section in 
question was valid and the plaintiff ap- 
pealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. The 
suit was filed in April, 1919. 


Coal companies in Parke and Daviess 
counties are preparing to take over leases 
on more than 25,000 acres of coal land 
bordering on the right-of-way of the old 
Evansville & Terre Haute’ R.R., recently 
acquired by the New York Central. It is 
expected that this coal development will 
be “3 ee with the reconstruction of the 
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Dering mine No. 8, in the Clinton field, 
shut down recently for an indefinite period, 
until there is an increase in orders. The 
stopping of this mine throws about 225 
men out of employment. Three mines of the 
Crown Hill Co. made a similar stop. 


A motion to dismiss the suit brought 
almost two months ago by James T. Duni- 
gan of Cleveland against William Schro- 
lucke of Indianapolis, Will H. Voslon of 
Bloomfield, Nicholas and Charles Goodman 
of Linton, the Linton Trust Co. and the 
Rosehill Coal Co. was overruled in Federal 
Court, March 10. The case grew out of 
a dispute as to the ownership of coal lands 
near Linton, for which the owner. Nicholas 
Goodman, gave two warranty deeds, one 
to Dunigan and the other to Schrolucke and 
the Rosehill company. 


KENTUCKY 


Announcements of developments indicate 
much increased activity during the present 
year, insuring the expenditure of large cap- 
ital. Near Seco, on the main line of the 
L. & N., West Virginia corporations are 
making plans to develop about 200 acres of 
Elkhorn coal Iands. A modern plant will be 
put in. At Thornton Creek the Elkhorn 
Colliery Co. will make extensions. Just 
out from Blackey, the Eden Coal Co., with 
offices in Whitesburg, will soon begin 
shipping coal from a modern plant. The 
Elk Creek Coal Co., just below Blackey, 
will soon be in readiness to begin shipping 
coal. In the same section the Consolidated 
Fuel Co. is making a number of expansions. 
Their output will be easily doubled before 
the end of the year. Nat B. Sewell, of 
London, and others are to develop several 
hundred acres just below Cornettsville 
near the Perry County border. 


The Winchester Coal Co. has a lease on 
about 200 acres in the vicinity of Emma, 
end plans for immediate development work. 
A complete coal-mining plant will be in- 
stalled. including tipple, machine _ shop, 
forge shop and other mechanical buildings, 
with power plant for general operation. 
The company has also secured options on 
adjoining coal lands for later development. 
It was recently organized with N. M. 
White, Jr., as president, and W. D. Judy, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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The Bailey-Ferguson Coal Co., recently 
organized with a capital of $200,000, has 
acquired a tract of land totaling about 
1,500 acres. The property will be de- 
veloped and a coal mining plant installed 
with aggregate capacity of about 1,000 tons 
per day. A power plant will be constructed 
at the property. J. G. Bailey is president ; 
S. C. Ferguson is vice-president, treasurer 
and manager. 


The Western Kentucky Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau at a recent meeting in Louisville dis- 
cussed the status of appeals pending before 
the I. C. C. for lower rates to Arkansas, 
Atlanta and the lower peninsula of Mich- 
igan, with intervening petitions entered by 
the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, 
Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, Illinois Coal 
Trade Bureau and the I. C. R.R. 


MARYLAND 


W. D. Althouse of Philadelphia, who has 
large coal interests in the Georges Creek 
region, has purchased about 500 acres of 
the old Fort Pendleton tract, near Gorman, 
on the Western Maryland Ry. at the town 
of Mason, and has already begun mining. 


Increase in its capital stock from $300,- 
000 to $2,000,000 is planned by the Georges 
Creek Coal Co., of Lonaconing, together 
with incorporation, by which the name will 
be changed to Georges Creek Coal Co., Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


A test is being made at the power plant 
of the Minnesota state capitol building in 
St. Paul, to use pulverized peat for fuel. 
It has been used in Minneapolis during the 
winter in a downtown office building. A 
new company is just being formed by the 
same interests which compose the Hennepin 
Atomized Fuel Co., of Minneapolis, to put 
in a plant for St. Paul, similar to the one 
in Minneapolis. 





MISSOURI 


Mine No. 3 of the Big Creek Coal Mine 
Co., employing 200 men, has been shut 
down indefinitely because contracts held 
have been cancelled. Mine No. 1, employ- 
ing 400 men, will be operated part time. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fire recently destroyed a large portion 
of the plant of the International Coal Prod- 
ucts Co., Irvington, with loss estimated at 
about $90,000, including machinery. 


OHIO 


Two suits for damages aggregating $58,- 
000 were filed in the Franklin county courts 
last week by the Ohio Consolidated Coal 
Co., against Harry B. Summers and the 
Lexi Coal Co. as principals and the Amer- 
ican Guaranty Co., as security for alleged 
breach of contract for the delivery of a 
certain tonnage of coal. 


Railroads in the Columbus district are 
preparing their equipment for the opening 
of the Lake trade. The H. V. Ry. Co., 
is receiving a large number of coal cars 
which have been repaired in outside shops, 
where 1,750 cars were sent for repairs. The 
shut-down of a large number of mines has 
caused an excess of coal-carrying equip- 
ment so time is now being taken to make 
minor repairs. 


John Stronjek has been rendered a ver- 
dict of $1,225 against the Cambria Col- 
lieries Co. The plaintiff alleged that the 
defendant company had removed coal un- 
lawfully from under his premises. 
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March 24, 1921 


The Lick Run Coal Co. has been char- 
tered with a capital of $200,000 to develop 
mines in the Hocking Valley field. The 
incorporators are D. R. McGill, P. J. Mertz, 
R. Green, M. A. Krieg and N. E. Green. 


Quite a few of the mines in the Moxahala 
district are being re-equiped electrically 
since the power lines of the Ohio Power Co., 
Newark, have been extended into that field. 
Operators are taking advantage of the lull 
in the demand to make the improvements. 


A bill has been introduced in the Ohio 
General Assembly designed to stop _profit- 
eering in coal. If the bill should become 
a law there is just one penalty that can 
be imposed and that is imprisonment for 
a period of not less than 30 days nor more 
than a year. The bill limits retail profit 
to 30 per cent above the cost at the mine, 
plus the freight charges and war tax. Only 
three agencies are permitted in the selling 
of coal, the producer, retailer and the con- 
sumer. No commission is permitted for 
brokerage and the product of the mine 
must go directly to the retailer. The only 
middleman allowed under the bill is the 
retailer. The measure also provides that 
all dealers in coal must register with the 
auditor of the county in which they do 
business and pay an annual license fee of 
$2 when a certificate will be issued giving 
the right to retail coal for one year. 


The Vocational Schools for Miners, in 
Bellaire, Martins Ferry, Neffs, Rayland and 
Bridgeport will take up the study of “Mine 
Ventilation.” Sessions are held evenings 
either in the public graded schools or high 
schools at the points named. The course 
in mine ventilation will continue until the 
first of July, when the session will close. 
The complete course extends over a period 
of four years and it is said a graduate is 
capable of filling any mine position. 


The Stover Coal Co., of Newark, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $34,000 to 
mine and sell coal. Incorporators are T. 
McKenna, J. Wildman, F. C. Bausch, Perry 
Ray and F. B. Wurm. 


Many Ohio coal operators are backing 
the movement started by the Ohio Board of 
Commerce to secure amendments to the 
workmen’s compensation law in the Buck- 
eye State. — Operators believe that the rate 
on coal mining and work about mines is 
entirely too high and that they are charged 
an unreasonable sum for the insurance. As 
compared with other states the rate is from 
50 to 100 per cent higher, without any 
apparent reason. <A large number of the 
operators favor a plan whereby private 
insurance companies can enter the field, 
under the jurisdiction of the Ohio Indus- 
trial Commission and thus have competition 
in the field. 


The Ohio Consolidated Coal Co., which 
has headquarters in Columbus is making 
extensive repairs to its mine located at Wir- 
bren. Entries are being driven to reach 
new areas and additional machinery is be- 
ing installed. This mine will be in shape 
— with the opening of the Lake 
rade. 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co., held in Columbus 
resulted in the re-election of the former 
board of directors. J. S. Jones is chair- 
man of the board and president; George K. 
Smith, secretary, and C. C. Cook, treasurer. 
These officers with H. B. Arnold and W. E. 
Tytus constitute the board of directors. 


Mine No. 5 at Murray City, owned by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., and _ operated 
through the Columbus office has been closed 
down for about four weeks for necessary 
repairs. No radical repairs are being 
made but the changes consist of arrang- 
ing the power house to better advantage 
and to making extensions of the tracks and 
entries. 





PENNSLYVANIA 


Commencing with February shipments, 
coal traffic through the locks of the Monon- 
gahela River are measured by the ton unit 
instead of the bushel as heretofore. The 
traffic for that month was 840,200 tons or 
22,111,000 bushels, 7,121,000 bushels under 
the January shipments. 


One fifth of the coal tonnage produced in 
the Twenty-first Bituminous District is 
credited to the Vesta Coal Co., according 
to the annual report of Mine Inspector C. 
P. Byrne. Total tonnage in the district 
was 8,043,690 tons of which the Vesta com- 
pany produced 3,885,036 tons. 


The entry for record of the deed of the 
Stauffer-Quemahoning Coal Co. to. the 
Barnes-Quemahoning Coal Co., for the 


COAL AGE 


holdings of the former at Listie, shows 
that the consideration in the transaction 
was approximately $912,000. 


A state-wide referendum of Chamber of 
Commerce members is being taken to de- 
termine the attitude of business men on the 
proposed new taxes on anthracite and 
bituminous coals. 


A barge with a capacity of 1,400 tons 
has been launched at Brownsville to carry 
coke from the Pittsburgh Steel Company’s 
Alicia plant to its steel mill at Monessen. 
The barge was commenced by W. Harry 
Brown before he sold the Alicia plant to 
the steel company and was finished by that 
concern. It displaces six feet nine inches. 
of water and cost approximately $200.000. 
It is the largest barge in the Monongahela 
River trade. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co., for the year 
1920, made a very favorable showing, 
though labor troubles and car shortage re- 
duced the tonnage to 12,348,386, a decrease 
of 1,504,055 tons, from 1919. The results 
of operations compare as follows: 


1920. 1919. 

Gross receipts..... $48,596,589 $37,303,131 
Net earnings ..... 14,302,505 8,090,896 
Depletion, deprecia- 

tion, interests, etc. 3,369,789 3,531,181 
TO ons eases 10,932,715 4,559,716 
Dividends and‘taxes 4,175,366 4,896,736 
MUTE ogee ee 6,884,197 awieereearens 
WEE fassiags ewcerens ee ee 337,020 





Total surplus ...$30,369,829 $23,485,632 


T. J. McClerman of Uniontown, has closed 
a deal for the purchase of 412 acres of the 
Smith Creek block coal in Greene County, 
from John H. Strawn, receiver of the 
Farmers and Brovers National Bank of 
uw for a consideration of $92,- 


J. Frank Dawson and Taylor N. Dawson, 
of Uniontown, have sold all the Sewickley, 
or Mapletown seam of coal on the Monon- 
gahela River front that lies between Big 
Whiteley and Dunkard creeks, including 
the Mapletown Coal Company’s works, for 
$525,000 to Senator John L. Hatfield and 
associates of Morgantown. 


The Fort Hill Coal Co., made up of 
Johnstown business men, has been organ- 
ized to develop coal land in Somerset 
County and have holdings totaling 1,500 
acres in the vicinity of Fort Hill. 


The labor situation in the coal fields of 
northern Cambria County’ seems to be 
sliding between two extremes. The Monroe 
Coal Co., with operations at Colven and 
Revloc are working five days a week. The 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Company at 
Hastings have closed down all mines, The 
Jasa Hill Coal Company plans to erect 250 
houses at Flinton. Material for fifty of 


the buildings has been placed on the ground. ~ 


The Evans Colliery Co. is arranging for 
the immediate reopening of its No. 4 and 
No. 7 slopes. It is proposed to extend the 
operations to reach coal that could not be 
mined when the workings were first 
operated. 


F. J. McClaren is planning for the de- 
velopment of coal property at Waynesburg, 
recently acquired. The acquisition includes 
a total of about 600 acres of land, with 
price reported at $225 an acre. 


The Pittsburg Coal Co. has purchased 
about 51,700 acres of coal land in Morris 
Township, heretofore held by David M. Van 
Scyoc, Dunn’s Station, and plans for early 
development of the property. A considera- 
tion of $15,535.80 was given for the lands. 


The One Hundredth Annual Report, of 
the Board of Managers of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co. to the stockholders for 
the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1920, has 
been made public. The net income carried 
to profit and loss amounted to $4,045,053.06. 





UTAH 


The Price Oil & Coal Leasing Co. is the 
name of a new corporation which has just 
been formed at Price. C. R. Marcusen is 
the president and A. E. Gibson secretary. 
The capital stock is $15,000. 


The Lion Coal Co.’s holdings in Carbon 
County have been valued at $318,340. 


Nita Laverne Butte, through her guar- 
dian, has filed suit against the United States 
Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, for $20,000 dam- 
ages for injuries alleged to have been 
caused last July when the girl was in- 
jured by a rock which was being blasted 
from the mine at West Hiawatha in Carbon 
County. 
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VIRGINIA 


The Bundy Coal Co. has commenced 
development work on about 75 acres of 
coal lands in the vicinity of Johnson’s Mill, 
and is considering the installation of con- 
siderable new equipment. A. N. Gilly is 
president. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


It has just been learned that the 
Hutchinson Coal Co. which operates on an 
extensive scale in the Harrison and Marion 
counties has added to its holdings to the 
extent of 200 acres of coal in the Pitts- 
burgh vein, this coal land being on Simp- 
son’s Creek. There are said to be five or 
six different tracts in the acreage acquired. 


The Commissioner of Chancery in the 
Circuit Court of McDowell County has al- 
lowed Colonel I. E. Tierney, $72,813.04 and 
the Flat Top National Bank $27,209.54 in 
the case of Col. Tierney against the 
United Pocahontas Coal Co. in which the 
plaintiff claimed to have been eliminated 
from his interest in the Zenith and Indian 
Ridge Coal Companies merged, as_ the 
plaintiff claimed unlawfully, into the United 
Pocahontas Coal Company. The case had 
been appealed from the circuit to the Su- 
preme court and remanded. 


Another large coal deal has been consum- 
mated in Cass district of Monongalia 
Count, the Soper-Mitchell Coal Co., havin 
purchased several tracts of Pittsburgh an 
Sewickley coal ag gory 380 acres for 
which the sum of $20 ,634.80 was paid. It 
is understood that the company will de- 
velop this coal in connection with its other 
properties in Monongalia County. 


New equipment has been added to and 
installed at the mines of the Diamond Coal 
Co., located on Scott’s Run in the Monon- 
galia field. Included in the new equip- 
ment are three short-wall coal cutting ma- 
chines and two electric locomotives. 


Provision having been made by the 
Forest Coal Company of Fairmont for ad- 
ditional directors, the stockholders of the 
company have elected to fill that post, 
James Christopher of Osage, W. Va. and 
F. E. Christopher of Morgantown, W. Va. 


One of the big deals of recent. months 
has just been consummated under the 
terms of which the Guyan Collieries Cor- 
poration has acquired from the Gilbert 
Creek Land Company and others a total 
of 6,700 acres of coal land in the Mingo 
and Wyoming fields, paying for this acre- 
age a total of $300,000. The corporation 
plans development work only on 2,700 acres 
for the present, the other part of the prop- 
erty not as yet being within the reach of 
railroads. 


In connection with the organization of 
the Seminole Gas Co., a Detroit concern, 
capitalized at $150,000, it is learned that 
this company will open mines not far from 
Clarksburg, where 50 miners’ houses will be 
built, an office and store building erected 
and the usual mining equipment installed.. 


A drift mine is being opened near Grafton 
by R. L Marple. As the mine to be opened 
is on the side of the Tygarts Valley River 
opposite the railroad it will be necessary 
to install a bucket conveyor system. 


The Chesapeake Coal Co. is arranging 
for the immediate installation of machin- 
ery at its properties in the Barracksville 
section. The company has a tract of over 
700 acres of land and will open a number 
of mines. 


The Leckie Coal Co. has purchased about 
2,800 acres of coal property in the Big 
Clear Creek district, and has preliminary 
plans under way for the development of 
a section of the land. Machinery will be 
acquired at an early date. 


The Low Volatile Collieries Co. is plan- 
ning for increased production at its plant. 
The company has recently increased its 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000 for ex- 
pansion. 


Although the coal business in the Mor- 
gantown district has been pretty well par- 
alyzed by the slump in the coal market, 
indications are that the companies are 
making every preparation for an early re- 
sumption of business by putting their plants 
in the best condition. The New England 
Fuel & Transportation Co. is reported 
about ready to start work on 700 new 
houses at Lowesville on the Monongahela 
River R.R. south of Morgantown. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is building 50 houses 
at two of its mines. Most of the other 
companies are similarly active, repairing 
machinery or plant, or putting in new 
equipment. The 2,000 to 3,000 idle men in 
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the district are mostly loaders or such 
other men as can not be used in general 
repair work. There is no indication of a 
cut in wages, although poor workmen may 
find themselves without work when business 
is resumed. 


Claiming that minority stockholders of 
the Flat Run Coal Co. had entered into 
negotiations with the Wheyel Coal Co. for 
the sale of the property to that company 
the Wheyel company has secured an in- 
junction to restrain the sale of 1,500 acres 
of coal land near Mannington to a number 
of Morgantown coal people, including Ben 
Chaplin, Raymond Kerr, Perry Beaumont, 
M. L. O’Neil, A. W. Bowlby, E. F. Bowlby 
and others. The injunction was secured 
from the circuit court of Marion County. 
Although the sale to the Morgantown people 
was announced a short time ago, it has 
not been fully consummated and the in- 
junction was secured to prevent this. The 
greater part of the stock of the company 
is under the ownership of D. S. Myers of 
Pontiac, Ill. 


COAL AGE 


Coal land to the extent of 251 acres on 
the headwaters of Paw Paw Creek in 
Monongalia County has changed hands, 
having been purchased by Charles Powell 
of Fairmont from H. H. Rose and W. Ken- 
neth Barnes, special commissioners. The 
s1n47 oe in the transaction was 

,478. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


An inquiry has been ordered by the 
Provincial government into the cost of the 
production of coal on the coast of Brit- 
ish Columbia, the cost of its transporta- 
tion, screening and delivery by the deal- 
ers, the profits made by the collieries and 
the profits of the dealers. Alexander Hen- 
derson, K. C., a prominent lawyer of Van- 
couver, B. C., has been commissioned to 
make the investigation. 


There is another development to the 
litigation between the E. & N. Ry. Co. and 
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the Granby Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. as to the ownership of coal rights in cer- 
tain sections of the Vancouver Island rail- 
way belt. Recently a judgment was handed 
down that one of the two adjoining areas, 
the Dunlop estate, belongs entirely to the 
Granby company but that the other, the 
Ganner estate, in respect of the under- 
surface rights, belong to the E. & N. Ry. 
Co. It appears that one of the mine en- 
trances in connection with the Cassidy Col- 
lieries is on the Ganner estate and the 
Court of Appeal has given permission to 
the operating company to use this approach 
to the workings located within its prop- 
erty. The Granby company states that if 
access to the company’s workings was for- 
bidden 1,700 people would be thrown out 
of employment and plant representing an 
investment of $19,000,000 would be closed 
down. The question of the ownership of 
the underground rights within the Ganner 
estate will be fought out in the courts to 
the final Court of Appeal; namely, the 
Privy Council. 








Personals 





Arthur W. Covert, has been appointed 
advertising manager for the Imperial Coal 
Corporation. 


Phillip E. Thomas, treasurer of the Im- 
perial Coal Corporation was in Boston and 
New York City recently. 

David White, chief geologist of the 

S. Geological Survey, is delivering a 
series of lectures on fossil fuels at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


N. H. Darton, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, is making a geological study of the 
structure in Pennsylvania of the northern 
Appalachian coal fields. 


Thomas K. Maher, president of the Maher 
Collieries Co. and also president of the 
Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of 
Ohio, has returned from an extended trip 
to the West Indies and Central America. 


Michael Gallagher, general manager of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal Mining Co., 
spent a few days in Washington where he 
attended the Inaugural ceremonies. 


The Reeves Coal & Dock Co., of Minne- 
apolis, announces the appointment of 
George W. McGill as general sales agent, 
with offices at 712 Plymouth Building, 
Chicago. L. L. Benjamin, of the Min- 
neapolis office, will be under Mr. McGill in 
charge of Northwestern sales, with offices 
in Minneapolis. Mr. McGill is regarded as 
one of the best coal men in the West. He 
started in_the coal business 32 years ago, 
with the Clark Coal & Coke Co., at Peoria, 
as office boy, and worked his way up with 
that company for 24 years. Eight years 
ago he went with the Reeves company, and 
these two companies are all that he has 
ever been connected with. 


C. W. Proctor, president of the Calumet 
Coal Co., New York City, has gone on a 
business and pleasure trip to Bermuda. 
He expects to be away about a month. 


Fred Kerner, manager of the export de- 
partment of W. A. Marshall & Co., New 
York City, who sailed on the Aquitania on 
Feb. 26 for Europe, was tendered a dinner 
the previous evening by the employees of 
Marshall & Co. When the Aquitania 
sailed the next morning a specially char- 
tered tug bearing Mr. Kerner’s fellow- 
workers and the members of his family, 
followed the vessel to Sandy Hook. Mr. 
Kerner expects to be away three or four 
months and during that time will make an 
extensive study of the export situation. 


D. H. McDougall, president of the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Co., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, according to announce- 
ment made at the general office of the 
Dominion Coal Co., Glace Bay. His ap- 
pointment places him as second in charge 
over the Dominion Iron & Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. 
and the Halifax Shipyards. 


F. W. McCulleugh of Huntington, who 
recently resigned as assistant district at- 
torney for the southern district of West 
Virginia, has been named as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Buffalo-Thacker Coal Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement just made by 
L. R. Reese, president of the company. 


_C. H. Mead, president of the Mead-Tol- 
liver Co. and other companies in the New 
River and Winding Gulf fields, broke down 
from overwork late in February. Mr. Mead 
had had much sickness in his family and 
among officials of the company in which 
he was interested. 





E. P. Weddell, connected with the Wed- 
dell-Albright Coal Co. at Monongah, . 
Va., was a recent visitor at Scottdale, Pa. 

The Kanstine Co. of Buffalo, was rep. 
resented in the Fairmont region recently 
by E. J. Tart. 








Traffic News 


In the complaint of the Central Steel 
Co., the I. C. C. holds that the rate charge 
on coal from points in the Kanawha dis- 
trict of West Virginia to Massillon, Ohio, 
were inapplicable and unlawful. 

The Old Ben Coal Corporation, of Chi- 
cago, in a complaint alleges unreasonable 
rates on rock or shale dust from West 
Frankfort to Christopher and Sesser, IIl. 

In the complaint of the Duquesne Coal & 
Coke Co., an I. C. C. examiner recommends 
that interstate rates on bituminous coal 
from mines west of Pittsburgh in the states 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia on the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry., to points 
North and East be held to be prejudicial 
to the extent that they exceed rates from 
the Pittsburgh group by more than 10c. 
per ton. 

In the complaint of the Driscoll Coal Co., 
involving rates on coal from the Walsen- 
burg and Trinidad districts to Pueblo, Colo., 
the commission has permitted the Union 
Coal and the Mark Coal companies to in- 
tervene. 











Association Activities 





Morgantown Coal Club 


Some idea of the activities contemplated 
by the recently organized club, may be 
gleaned from the different committees ap- 
pointed, announcement of which was made 
during the first week of March by President 
G. L. Rodgers. The personnel of such com- 
mittees is as follows: 

On Finance—W. E. Glasscock, R. L. 
Brock and W. A. Gadd. 

On Membership—M. L. Taylor, S. F. El- 
kins and E. H. Gilbert. 

On Publicity—Harry C. Ownes, C. M. 
Lyons and C. E. Gadd. 

On Entertainment—Claude Scott, F. M. 
Lucas and C. E. Watson. 

On Attendance—P. H. Keener, H. G. 
Hodges and Clarke L. Reese. 

- On Sickness and Distress—R. M. Davis, 
J. R. Blackburn and G. E. Smith. 

On Sports—C. F. Sutherland, N. W. 
Brownsfield and R. H. Bowlby. 

On Business Ethics—C. D. Jenkins, 
W. R. Harris and E. S. Baumbartner. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
Greater efficiency in mine operation than 


_is generally admitted centers in the fire 


boss, and an effort to determine whether it 
would be better to put him under state 
supervision, rather than company control, 
was started in the winter meeting of the 
Institute, held Feb. 25 and 26, in Denver. 
A committee was authorized to look into 
the matter and report at the summer meet- 
ing, which probably will be held in Glen- 
wood Springs. The mine boss may take 
a risk that the fire boss deplores, although 
the latter generally is subservient to the 
decision of the former, according to a paper 
read by R. S. Morton. It was suggested 
that he be given a3 much liberty as a coal 
mine inspector under state direction. 


_ D. A. Stout of Pueblo, chief engineer of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., read an in- 
teresting paper on the “Unwatering of the 
Rouse mine,” the third in the Walsenburg 
district and the second of the company’s in 
that district. Other technical papers were 
read by George A. Brown of Cumberland, 
Wyo., Robert Marshall and Sam Andrew of 
Farr; Robert McAllister of Trinidad, and 
Tom Ollier and Parley Potter of Tremont 
County. 

B. J. Matteson, the president’s industrial 
representative of the C. F & I. Co., presided, 
and later was succeeded as president for 
the ensuing year by Robert M. Magraw of 
Hiawatha, Utah. F. W. Whiteside, chief 
engineer of the Victor-American Fuel Co., 
Denver, was. re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

The operators visited a mine owned by 
John McNeil near Frederick, and while 
there witnessed a performance of the Old- 
roid mining machine. Fifty operators from 
Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico and Colorado 
attended the convention. 
tate nee 











Coming. Meetings 





Nova Scotia Mining Society will hold its 
annual meeting April 5 and 6 in Halifax, 
N. S. Some interesting coal papers are to 
be presented. 

The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
Washington, D. C., June 7. Secretary, G. H. 
Merryweather, Woodward Bld., Washing- 
ton, D 5 

Canadian Retail Coal Association will 
hold its annual convention April 6 and 7 
at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Secretary, B. A. Caspell, Brant- 
ford, Ont., Canada. 

The International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion will hold its thirteenth annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II1., 
May 24, 25 and 26. Secretary, J. G. Craw- 
ford, Chicago, Ill. 

The National Coal Association will hold 
its next annual convention at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, May 19 and 
20. White Sulphur Springs hotel reserva- 
tions have been cancelled. W. B. Reed. 
secretary, Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 

The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will hold its spring meeting May 
23, 24, 25 and 26 at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 

National Chamber of Commerce will hold 
its ninth annual meeting at Atlantic City, 
N. J., April 27, 28 and 29. 

National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion Sixth Conference of Secretaries and 
Executives to be held at the Baltimore 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., May 15 and 16. 
For reservations address H. S. Mitchell, 
New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

National Retail Coal Merchants Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting May 
12, 13 and 14 at the Jefferson Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va. Secretary, E. G. Gordon, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The National Foreign Trade Council will 
hold its eighth annual convention May 4, 
5, 6 and 7 at Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary, 
J. G. Hammond, 409 Park Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Illinois Mining Institute will hold its 
spring outing the latter part of May on 
the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, the 
boat leaving St. Louis for Peoria on May 
26 and returning on May 28. Secretary, 
Martin Bolt, Springfield, Il. 
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